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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 31, 1856. 


“pacKE” OR “wRACK:” SHAKSPEARE, “TEM- 


PEST,” ACT Iv. sc. I, 


May I be allowed one word more to save Rack | 


from Ruin ? 
First, as to the authority on which the reading 
itself rests : — 


«“ This comedy,” says Mr. Knight, “stands the first in | 


the folio collection of 1623, in which edition it was ori- 
ginally printed. 
gular correctness; and, if with the exception of one or 
two typographical errours, it had continued to be reprinted 
without change, the world would have possessed a copy 
with the mint-mark of the poet upon it.” 

Most ably, and, to my mind, satisfactorily does 
Mr. Knight, in his little tract entitled Old Lamps 
or New, establish the opinion of Horne Tooke and 
his friends (and among them may be distinguished 
Dr. Raine of the Charter House, under whom 
“the two eminent historians of Greece, Bishop 
Thirlwall and G. Grote, Esq., were together in the 
same form”), that this first folio of the Works of 
Shakspeare, “ notwithstanding some palpable mis- 
prints, requires none of their (the commentators’) 
alterations.” * 


There can be no dispute, then, as to the various | 
readings; there is but this one text, so approved | 


by such judges, to rely upon. But the first 
question started is: May not this reading be one 
of the misprints acknowledged to exist in this 
applauded text? Such as are found in the old 
editions of Paradise Lost, where rack is twice 
written for wrack.t 
a : : : ‘ The starrie cope 
Of Heav’n perhaps, and all the elements 
At least had gone to rack, disturbed and torne 
With violence of this conflict.” 
Book iv. v. 994. 
“ To save himself and houshold from amidst 
A world devote to universal rack.” 
Book xi. v. 821. 
Once we meet in the same edition with wrack : 
we ° . , And now all Heav’n 
Had gone to wrack, with ruin overspread.” 
Book vi. v. 670. 

In this predicament, the only question that 
remains is: How is this word racke to be inter- 
preted ? 

Mr. Knight, in his Stratford Shukspere, admits 
that “there is a doubt, whether a rack, as bere 
used, is not a misprint for wrack, or wreck.” Mr. 
Singer too, I regret to find, has, in his new edition 
of Shakespeare, adopted this latter reading. In his 
former edition, influenced by Tooke’s “ admirable 


> 


* Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, vol. ii. p. 388., 4to. 
edition. 

+ It is wrong to call rack a misprint for wrack., 
only a different way of writing the same word. 


It is 


The original text is printed with sin- | 








observations,” he reads, “ Rack, a vapour, an ex- 
halation.” 

It is, I must confess, this doubt of Mr. Knight, 
and this reversal of his own judgment by Mr. 
Singer, that invests this question with a degree of 
interest, which (with me at least) it would not 
otherwise possess.* 

Though your correspondents refer to Horne 


| Tooke, not one has quoted the “admirable ob- 


servations,” referred to by Mr. Singer. They are 
these : 


“ Rack means merely that which is recked: and is 


| surely the most appropriate term that could be employed 


by Shakespear in this passage of The Tempest : to repre- 
sent to us, that the dissolution and annihilation of the 
globe, and all which it inherits. should be so total and 
compleat; they should so melt into ayre, into thin ayre, 
as not to leave behind them even a vapour, a steam, or 
an exhalation, to give the slightest notice that such 
things had ever been.” 

What, then, is the value of the objection urged 
by Malone, and fairly stated by Mr. Singer, that 
the words (“leave not,” &c.) relate, not to “the 
baseless fabric of this vision,” but to the final 
destruction of the world, of which “the towers, 
temples, and palaces, shall (like a vision or a 
pageant) be dissolved, and leave no vestige be- 
hind.” It is precisely to this—-not destruction, 
but dissolution—(for dissolve is the poet’s word) 
this melting into thin ayre, of the world itself, 
that Tooke maintains the word rack, i. e. reek, to 
be most appropriate. And I think he was right 
in so doing. Nor have I met with a single reason, 
urged from any quarter, that in the least affects 
this boldly poetical interpretation of the language 
of the great magician. 

I have called attention to the poet’s word dis- 
solve. His comparative like is not unworthy of 
notice. 

Prospero, the magician, had presented to his 
shipwrecked countrymen a baseless fabric, and 
the actors and agencies of it are melted (dissolved) 
into thin air, and he pronounces, that, like this 
baseless fabric, the fabric of the great globe shall 
dissolve, that is, melt away, and, like this faded, 
evanished, insubstantial pageant, shall, by this dis- 
solution (not disruption, not destruction), leave not 
even (the only possible relict, “ remain, vestige, or 
trace,” either of such pageant dissolved, or @ the 
fabric of the great globe dissolved,) a rucke be- 
hind: shall leave not even “a tenuious reek,” to 
“use the expression of Henry Moref, the “ tenuis 
Nebula” of Virgil.{ 





* A more determined opponent to Horne Tooke will, I 
have reason to believe, appear when Mr, Dyce’s edition of 
the poet is published. 

+ See in Richardson’s Dictionary, sub. v. Rerx. 

+ I have been asked, “ Who ever saw, in any old writer, 
the expression, a rack?” Why the very question is, do we 
not see it in this very passage? Does not Henry More 


present us with it, though with an epithet? Suppose 
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All the likeness affirmed would be lost by the 
substitution of wrack, a heap of solid materials: 
the double purpose required, and justly required, | 
by Mr. Hickson would not be fulfilled ;—that | 
valued contributor to “ N. & Q.” (who has so in- 
considerately stigmatised the authority of Tooke's 
“admirable observations,” as no better than a 
showy authority,) is so unversed in the empty re- 
sults, which are usually all we gain from the dispu- 
tations of verbal criticism, as to imagine it to be 
in his power “ to settle (the question) at once and | 
for ever.” 

This is amusing enough ; and I more than sus- 
pect that the philosophic grammarian of Wimble- | 
don was too “ old a soldier” to indulge in so vain 
a fancy. Neither do I,— though I think I have 
brought the whole question more fully before the 
readers of “N. & Q.” than it has hitherto ap- 
peared in the pages of that “ curious miscellany.” 

I subjoin a few lines quoted by Mr. Singer 
(previously by Steevens), from the Darius of 
Lord Sterline (1603), containing “evidence of 
the same train of thought with Shakespeare,” and 
which, I submit, plead strongly against himself : 





“ Those golden palaces, those gorgeous halls, 
With furniture superfluously fair, 
Those stately courts, those sky-encountering walls, 
Evanish like the vapours of the air.” 


I also subjoin two examples of the use of the 
verb “to rack or reek,” from Mr. Nares’s Glossary, 
strangely misunderstood by him : 

“ The rivers in their shores do run, 
The clouds rack clear before the sun, 
The rudest winds obey the calmest air.” 
B. Jonson. Underwoods. To Hierome. 
Lord Weston. 

“ Cup. Stay, clouds, ye rack too fast; bright Phebus 

see.” — Beaumont & Fletcher (Four Plays in One), p. 542. 


I will not prolong this article by quoting in- 
stances of the use of the word rack, as that which 
is reeked. The reader can consult the common 
books referred to by Mr. Singer, Tooke’s Diver- 
sions of Purley, and the Dictionaries of Richard- 
son and Jamieson. Q. 

Bloomsbury. 


I do not send the following as unregistered 
proverbs: they are, many of them, well known ones. 
My object in taking note of them is twofold, first, 
for the variations many of them present; secondly, 
to assist in tracing their grigin. W. Denton. 

“(Q* Pandarus.) Thou hast a full great care 


est the chorle may fall out of the moone.” 
Chaucer, Ist Book of Troilus. 


A SHEAF OF PROVERBS. 





anything remarkable in the rack, what more likely than 
an exclamation, “ What a rack?” 





“He may say with our parish priest, 
Do as I say, but not as I do.” 
Ib. Prologue to Remedy of Love. 
“ While men gon after a leche the body is buried.” — 
Ib, Testament of Love, book iii. 


“Habit maketh no monke, ne wearing of guilt spurs 
maketh no knight.””* — Zd., ib., book ii. 

“ Stedfast way maketh stedfast heart.” — Jb. ib. 
book ii. § 5. 

“Lo eke an old proverb, ‘ He that is still, seemeth as 
he graunted,’ ” i. e. silencg gives consent. — J. ib., book i, 

“ For an old proverbe it is ledged, ‘ he that heweth to 
hie, with chips he may lose his sight.’ ” — Jb. ib. 

“If thou dread such janglers thy voyage to make; 
understand well, that he that dreadeth any raine to sow 


| his cornes he shall have thin bernes; also he that is 


afearde of his clothes let him daunce naked: who no- 
thing undertaketh nothing atcheveth: after great stormes 
the weather is often merry and smooth: after much 
clattering, there is mokell rowning: thus after jangling 
wordes cometh huisht peace and be still.” — Jb. 2. 


“When bale is greatest, then is bote a nie bore.” — 
Ib. book ii. 


“ Eke wonder last but ix deies never in town.” — Troilus, 
book iv. : 

“ He that prayeth for other for himself travayleth.” — 
Ib, Testament of Love, book iii. 


“ He counted not three strees 
Of nought that fortune coude do.” 
The Dream of Chaucer. 
“ Three may keep a counsel if twain be away.” — The 
Ten Commandments of Love. rs 


“ As digne as water in a diche.” — Reve’s Tale in init. 
So 

“ Dygne as dich-water.” — P. Ploughman’s Creed, 747. 

“ Dead as a dore-tree.” — Jb, Vision, 833. 

“ Naked as a needle.” — Jb. ib., 11. 482. 


“Friends fail fleers.”— Sir Thos. More’s Eng. Works, 
55. 


“ As full of reason as an egge full of mustarde.” — Jb. 
. 582. 


“ Pride, as the proverb is, must needs have a shame.”— 
Ib, 256. - 

“ He should as he list be able to prove the moon made 
of greene cheese.” — Jb, 256, 


* “He is not gentill though he rich seme; 
All weare he mitre, crowne, or diademe.” 
Henry Scogan. 

“ What veray nobilitie is, and whereof it toke first that 
denomination. . .... 

“We have in this realme coynes whiche be called 
nobles; as longe as they bee sene to be golde, they be so 
called: but if they be counterfayted, and made in brasse, 
copper, or other vyle mettall, who for the print only calleth 
theim nobles? Whereby it appereth, that the estimation 
is the mettall, and not in the printe or fygure. es 

“. Thus I conclude, that nobylitie is not after 
the vulgare opynyon of menne, but is onely the prayse 
and surname of vertue.”— Sir Thomas Elyot, The Gou- 
vernor, book ii. c. 4. 


“ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp; 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 
Burns. 
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“ Lesse like than Poules steple to a dagger shethe.” — 
Sir Thos. More’s Eng. Works, 595. 672. 

“ No more like together then is chalke to coles.” — Jb. 
674. 

“Let him take myne pie for an apple if he finde ete.”— 
Tb. 689. 

“He which hath been once at Jerusalem may lie by 
authority, because he shall be sure seldom to meet any 
man that hath been there.” — Jb. 726. 

“To seke out one lyne in all hys bookes were to go loke 
a nedle in a medow.” — Jb, p. 837. 

“ To fyshe before the nette, and set the carte before the 
horse.” — Jb. p. 920. 

“The maid’s child is ever best taught.” — Latimer’s 
5th Sermon. 

“Whosoever loveth me loveth my hound.” — Jb. Ist 
Sermon on Lord’s Prayer. 

“It is a common saying among the people, ‘ The law is 
ended as the man is friended.’” — Jd. p. 483., 


which is similar to one in Barclay :— 
“ Aungels worke wonders in Westminster Hall.”— Ship 
of Fools, folio 4. ed. 1570. 


“It is a common saying there do come as many skins 
of calves to the market as there do of bulls or kine” [i. e. 
the young die as well as the old }.— p. 416. 

“A proverb much used, ‘ An evil crow an ill egg.’” — 
p. 42. . 

“There is a common saying, that when a horse is 
rubbed on the gall he will kick: when a man casteth a 
stone among dogs, he that is hit will cry.” — Remains, 
p. 40. Parker Soc. ed. 

“A common saying, ‘When a man will be rich, he 
must set his soul behind the door,’ that is to say, he must 
use falsehood and deceit.” — p. 42. 


“Every thing is as it is taken.” — p. 140. 

“Well, I have fished and caught a frog; brought little 
to pass with much ado.” — Jé. p. 419. 

“ As just as Germains lips, which came not together by 


nine mile.” — Jb, p. 425. 

“ Who may have a more ungracyous lyfe 

Than a chyldis birde and a knavis wyfe.” 

Skelton’s Works, ed. Dyce. 

“A proverb of old, ‘say well or be still.’”” — Zé. i. 17. 
“ Masid as a marche hare.” — Jb. i. 386. 
“Tt isa wyly mouse 

That can build his dwellinge house 


Within the cattes eare.” — Jb. ii. 50. 


“Wyse men may ete the fysshe when ye shal draw 
the pole.” — Jd, i. 235. 


“What, wyll ye waste wynde, and prate thus in vayne? 
Ye have eten sauce, I trowe, at the Taylers hall.” 
b. i. 271, 
“He hyt the nayle on the hede.” — Zé, i. 312. 


“ They are loth to hang the bell 
Aboute the cattes necke.” — Jb. i. $17. 


“ As wise as Waltoms calfe.”” — Colyn Cloute, 811. 
“ All is fysshe that cometh to net.” — Jb, 935. 
“The blynde eteth many a flye.” — Jb. i. 213. 

“ Suche apple tre suche frute.” — Zé, i, 214. 





“He shot like a gentleman fair and far off.” * — 
Ascham, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY. 


“ The Journal of the Parliament in Ireland,” §c., 
March 25, 1689. — 


(Continued from p. 407.) 


“ June 1. John Brown’s Petition read and argued at 
the Bar; the Chair-man Reports the Alterations and Ad- 
ditions made to the Bill of Repeal; which are approved: 
Judg Daly’s Petition, desiring a further day for an answer, 
read and granted. Mrs. Wall’s Bill against her husband 
read once. 

“ June 3. Petitions read, and referred to the Committee : 
Lord Galway’s Councel heard at the Bar, concerning his 
Ladies Remainder, and Arrears due to the Heirs of Ulick, 
E. of Clanricard: Lord Riverstown Reports from the 
Committee several Alterations and Provisoes to be in- 
serted in the Bill of Repeal; which were each twice read. 
Sir William Talbot came up with a Message from the 
Commons, which imported their earnest Request to the 
Lords, to pass the Bill with all the expedition they could, 
because the Heart and Courage of the whole Nation were 
bound up in it. 

“ June 4. Journals read: Petition from the Bishop of 
Cork for relief for Arrears of Rents: A Bill for Mrs. Wall 
against her Husband, read the second time: Lord Rivers- 
town Reports new Alterations, new Provisoes in the Bill 
of Repeal; the new ones read twice; the whole Bill, with 
all its Alterations and Provisoes, read; after reading the 
Bishop of Meath speaks against it, Lord Chancellor and 
Riverstowr for it; the Bishops desire leave to enter their 
Protest, and four of the Temporal Lords, which were all 
the Protestants in the House. Mem. That the King said, 
That they must not enter their Protestation, but only 
their Dissent; for Protestation came in in Rebellious 
Times, and that they should not give the Reasons of their 
Protestation. 

“ June 5. The Bishops’ Protestation. ‘We the Lords 
Spiritual in Pariiament Assembled, which Names are 
hereafter subscribed, having for divers reasons, then 
humbly offered to the House of Lords, dissented from 
passing the Bill into a Law, sent up to this Honourable 
House from the House of Commons, intitulled, An Act 
repealing the Acts of Settlement and Explanation, §c. And 
having obtained leave from the House of Lords to enter 
our Dissent against the said Bill, do accordingly subscribe 
our Dissent from the said Bill.’ 

“This was brought in Parchment to the Clerk of the 
Parliament the next morning before the House sat, and 
signed, Meath, Ossery, Cork, Limerick; the like Protest- 
ation in Parchment signed per Granard, Longford, Rosse, 
Howth. 

«<«], Anthony, Bishop of Meath, being constituted and 
allowed Proxy fot the most Reverend Father in God 
Mich. Lord Archbishop of Armagh, do, in his name and 
behalf, dissent from the said Bill. Mich. Armagh.’ 

“ The like signed by Ossory, as Waterford’s Proxy. 

“ Journals of the House read: Lord Clanmaliera’s Case 
against Sir Patrick Trent heard at the Bar, and adjudged 
against: The Lord Mountgarret petitions the House that 
Sir John Ivory may commit no waste on his Estate; a 
general Order made against it. Committees of Trade, 
Privileges and Petitions revived: A Committee appointed 
for Mrs. Wall’s Bill. 


* Archery was, par excellence, the yeoman’s occupation 
and delight, not that of the gentleman. 
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“ June 6. Journals read; Officers of the House petition | 


about introduction Fees, read, and referred to the Com- 
mittee: George Kellya, Constable, ordered to be commit- 
ted for his insolence to Lord Longford. 

“ June 7. Journals read: Message from the Commons 
for a Conference about Exceptions to the alterations made 
in the Bill of Repeal; four Lords appointed to meet them 
immediately in the Chamber over the Lords House; the 
Lords ordered only to hear their Objections, and report 
them, which they did accordingly. The Order against 
waste and Spoiling Improvements, read, and approved : 
Lord Riverstown moves, that Constables and Sheriffs 
might have power to commit the Possessor that made 
any waste; Judges Opinions asked; all against it, and 
the House agrees with them. 

“ June 8. The House of Commons desire to withdraw 


their Impeachment against Judge Daly, having accepted | 


his Submission, which was granted: a present Conference 
desired by the Lords upon the subject of the Last Confer- 


ence, wherein the Lords of the Committee report what | 
they agree, and what they insist on, together with the | 


Reasons why they insist on them. 
“ June 10. Journals of the last day read: A Petition of 
Bridges read, concerning his being turned out of possession 


by the Proprietor; the House would do nothing in it; the | 


rest of the Morning spent in discourse. 
“ June 11. A Free Conference between the two Houses 
concerning the Bill of Repeal; the Commons insist on two 


things; Ist, That the present Possessors may have time | 


to remove till May next: 2dly, That all Remainders may 
be forfeited, and vested in the King; Journals read.” 


ESTABLISH MENT, 


May, 1689. 














d. p. diem p. mens. Men. 
b 16 3 1 Troop of Gran adecre con-} 50 
tains - - . 
64 i6 3 ——7 Regiments of Sens se con-) 2750 
tain - - -5 
53 ———- 13 15 ——-7 Regiments of Dragoons) 3800 
contain - - -5 
The Royal Reg. contains 
22 Comp. 90 in each 1980 
Comp. ° 
410 as Reg. of Foot, 13 Comp. i] ‘ x9 
62 men each - -j 58862 
Total - 42432 


Deductions : 
8 d. per Pound for the Hospital, from all Soldiers and 
Officers. 


Regiments continued, 
Col. Ant. Hamilton. | Col. Cavenagh. ‘ 
Earl of Clanricard. Col. Gordon O Neil. 
Earl of Antrim. Col. Nich. Brown. 
Lord Gormanstown. | Sir Mich. Creagh. 
Lord Clare. Col. Brien Mac Mag- 
Lord Galloway. hon, 
Lord Slane. Col. Tool. 
Lord Lowth. Col. Oxbrough. 
Lord Duleek. Col. Maccarty Moor. 
Monsieur Boislon. Col. Barret. 
Sir Val. Brown. Col. Farrel. 
Sir John Fitzgerald. | Col. Bagnall. 
Sir Maur. Eusiaw. Lord Bagnall. 
Col. Wil. Nugent. Lord ‘Tyrone. 
Col. H. Dillon. Col. Cha. O Brien. 
Col. John Grace. Lord Iveagh. 
Col. Rich, Butler. Col. O Donavan. 
Col. Edw. Butler. Col. Dom. Brown. 
Col. Walter Butler. 


(To be continued.) 


~ 




















WHITNASH CHURCH, CO. WARWICK. 


As curiosities in the way of epitaphs, or me- 
mentos, I send you the following, which were 
carefully copied on a visit to this church, when 


| there was scarce a road to the village, and when 


once there, y@u appeared to have no means of 


| egress; in fact, you seemed to have reached the 


world’s end. Since this period an excellent road 
has been made through the village, direct from 


the town of Leamington Priors; a new and hand- 


some house on an elevated spot, having beautiful 
views, has been erected for the clergyman, from 
whence you overlook the old Roman Foss Way, 


| which is the boundary on one side of the parish. 


The handsome stone windmill, built in 1632, from 


| designs by the celebrated architect Inigo Jones, 
| stands conspicuously in view from the front of the 


| residence ; altogether, 
But I am forgetting the epitaphs: 


it is a very charming spot, 
in the interior 


| of the old tumble-down chancel wall, which has 
been recently taken down in order to save it from 


1 d. per diem for the Cloaths, 4 for Shoes, and 4 for 


Cloaths: Foot. 
14 per diem from Dragoons, 4 for Furniture, 3 for Horses : 
ragoons, 
14 p. diem from Troopers, 4 to the Captain for Furniture, 
1 d, for the Clerk: Horse. 


Horse. 


Duke of Tyrconnel. 
Lord Galmoy. 


Dragoons. 


Lord Dungan. 

" Sir Neil O Neil. 
Coll. Sarsfield. | Coll. Dan. O Brien. 
Coll. Southerland. | Coll. Nich. Purcell. 
Lord Abercorne, Coll. Clifford. 
Coll. H. Luttrel. Sir James Cotter. 
Coll. Parker. Coll. Simon Luttrel. 


7 Reg. 7 Reg. 


“ Foot 42 Regime nts, 


Col. John Hamilton | Col. John Bourk. 
| Ramsey. Col. Char. Moore. 
Earl of Clancarty. Col. Corn, O Neil. 


falling, on a mural monument is inscribed : 


“M.S, 
Nicol* Greenhill 
in Artibus Magistri 
Huj* Ecclesia per annos 40 
Rectoris 
Qui defunctus 
Die 3° Aprilis An. D=! 1650 
et etatis suze 70 
Felicé hic expectat resurrec™. 
Charissimo Conjugi 
osuit 
Maria Uxor.” 
The foregoing is sent, not as a curiosity, but on 
account of this gentleman appearing to have been 


| the first Head master on record (1602) of the now 


celebrated Rugby School, although its founder 
died in the year 1567, and may prove interesting 
to many Rugbeans. 
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On a small brass plate, beneath the above, is 
the following : 
“ This Greenhill Periwigd with Snow 
Was leavild in the Spring: 
This Hill y¢ Nine and Three did know 

Was Sacred to his King. 
But he must Downe, although so much Divine 
Before he Rise never to Set but Shine, 

Ri. Boles, Mt Art, 1689.” 


On another small brass plate, near the fore- 
going D4 

“ This Mirrour makes me Slight a Life Halfe Dead, 
Because a Better comes when this is Fled. 
The Time and Place, where I doe Live are knowne: 
My Death and Grave, none knowes but God alone. 
My Death is Certaine and Uncertaine, Then 
Mortalls Beware, Death comes you know not when. 
I value not a Tombe. Obscure to lie 
With Virtue is an Immortalitie: 
My Life runns on Five yeares beyond Four Score, 
Once I must Die, and then shall Die no more. 
R. L. Boles, Ano. Dni. 1689, tat. Mex 85.” 


Mr. Boles, the “ M' of Arts,” as he records it, 
appears to have had an extraordinary poetic fit 
come over him in his extreme old age: not satis- 
fied with recording the talents of his predecessor 
in the rectory, and however much he seems to 
have “valued not a tomb,” he was nevertheless 
determined to leave some record behind him, as it 
is evident that the foregoing elegant effusion of 
his muse was placed there during his life: as I 
find no other memorial of him, he probably anti- 





cipated that such would be the case, unless he | 


erected one to hisown memory. I think you will 
allow that the orthography is not much to the 
credit of the Master of Arts. 

The chancel of the church has just been rebuilt, 
and will be re-opened to-morrow ; and greatly to 
the credit of the present respected rector of the 
parish, the Rev. J. R. Young, the brasses and 
monuments have been restored to their proper 
places. J. B. Wuirsorne. 

April 28. 


Minor Aotes. 


Heraldic Visitations i in. Treland.— Please to place 
on record in “ N. & Q.”*the following : 


“Record Tower, Dublin Castle, 
May 12, 1856. 
“ My dear Sir, 

“ There is in my Office a ‘ Visitation of Wexford,’ made 
in 1618, as well as a ‘ Visitation of the County of Dublin.’ 
These are the only two Visitations existing for Ireland. 

“ Yours ever truly, 
«J. Bernarp Burke (Ulster). 

“ Rev. J. Graves.” 


There can be little doubt that there were visita- 
tions of other counties made by the heralds at that 
eriod, the records of which have not remained in 
Ister’s office. 


Kilkenny, Meath, Louth, Kildare, 





and Tipperary, would hardly be omitted, however 
chary the heralds might be to commit their safety 
to the keeping of the “wild Irish” in other dis- 
tricts. Query, does the British Museum, Lam- 
beth Library, or any private collection, contain 
the visitations of any of these counties ? 

James GRAVES. 

Kilkenny. 

[ Our correspondent will find the following MSS. in the 
British Museum: “ Liber Regalis Visitationis in tribus 
provinciis Hiberniw, viz. Lagenia, Momoina et Conatia,” 
A® 1615, Add. MS. 19,836 ; “ Extracts from Narbon’s Visi- 
tation of Ireland,” Add. MS, 4789. f. 40. b.] 


Proverbial Sayings. — Early in the third week 
of April I said to a Worcestershire labourer, “I 
have not yet heard the cuckoo.” His answer was, 
“ No, sir! it won't be Tenbury fair for four days 
to come. You never hear the cuckoo before Ten- 
bury fair, or after Pershore fair.” Tenbury fair 
is on April 20, and Pershore fair is on June 26, 
which two dates pretty correctly mark the dura- 
tion of the cuckoo’s note. 

Here is another Worcestershire saying, apropos 
to the present season : 

“When elm leaves are as big as a shilling, 

Plant kidney-beans, if to plant ’em you're willing. 
When elm leaves are as big as a penny, 
You must plant kidney-beans, if you mean to have 
any.” 
Curupert Bene, B.A. 

Inscriptions in Books. — In a work entitled Ee- 
clesiastical Costume ; a brief Discourse against the 
outwarde Apparrell and Ministring Garmentes of 
the Popish Church. Small 8vo. B.iv. 1578. 

“The Pope’s attyre, whereof I talcke, 
I know to be but vaine; 
Wherefore some men that wittie are, 
To read me will disdaine.” 
The Booke to the Reader. 

Written on a fly-leaf at the end of a copy of 
Aristotelis Ethicorum Explicatio accuratissimum. 
J. Camerarii. 4to. Francofurti. 1578: 

“ This boke it is one thing — the halter is another, 
And he that stealeth the one — he must be sure of the 
other. 
“Joun HuntTBATE.” 
C. Mansrieip InGiesy. 
Birmingham. 


Matthew Buchinger (or Buckinger) was rather 
a remarkable character, who travelled England 
and Scotland to exhibit his ae In a 
well-engraved broadside (by Elias Beck) he ap- 
pears in the centre in a richly-laced coat and 
cocked hat, surrounded by representations of his 
feats: ° 

“ Draws pictures wt a pen—Playing at Dyce—A 
writeing—Makes a pen—Plays on y* Haut! oy—Threds 
a Nedle—Plays at Cards—Cups and Balls—P lays on y* 
Dulcimore—Charges a Gun— Blows y* Trumpet— Live 
Birds from under y* Cups — Plays at Skittles.” 
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At the bottom he gives a specimen of his writ- 
ing equalling the finest engraving, to the following 
effect : 

“ Edinburgh, Febty the 5‘, 1723. This was Written by 
Matthew Buchinger, born Without Hands or Feet, in 
Germany, June the 34, 1674.” 

I believe some accounts of him are extant, and 
one ingenious piece of penmanship he executed 
for the magistrates or city of Edinburgh may 
yet exist. 

He is a singular instance of how much may be 
done to overcome the defects of nature. In mo- 
dern times we have seen Miss Beffin, and others 
similar, but not apparently possessing half the 
dexterity of the German. G 


A Scottish Characteristic. — The following lines 
T have copied from an old newspaper. Those well 
acquainted with that characteristic of the working 
people of Scotland, which is ever ready with a 
plausible justification of error, will not fail to 
enjoy the sly satire which runs through every 
line. Elspa will insist that it is the twa moons 
she sees, and not the drappie she has had, that 
cause her auld head to rack in pains. Is any one 
acquainted with the literary history of Andrew 
Park ? Henry Sreruens. 
Edinburgh. 
“AULD ELSPA’S SOLILOQUY. 
“ Curious Effect of Multiplying Glasses. 
“* There’s twa moons the night, 
Quoth the auld wife to hersel’, 
As she toddled hame fu’ cautie, 
Wi her stamach like a still! 
«“ * There’s twa moons the nicht, 
An’ watery do they glower, 
As their wicks were burnin’ darkly, 
An’ the oil was rinnin’ ower! 
“* An’ they're aye spark, sparkin’, 
As my ain auld cruirie did, 
When it blinket by the ingle, 
When the vain drapt on its lid. 
*¢( but I’m unco late the nicht; 
An’ on the cauld hearthstane, 
Pair Tammie will be croonin’, 
Wae an’ wearie a’ his lane. 
“¢ An’ the wee bit spunk o’ fire I left, 
By this time’s black and cauld; 
I'll ne’er stay oot sae late again, 
For I’m growing frail an’ auld. 
«“¢T never like to see twa moons, 
They speak o’ storm an’ rain; 
An’ aye, as sure’s neist mornin’ comes, 
My auld head’s rack’d wi’ pain!’ 
“ ANDREW PARK.” 


The Upas Tree. — M. Kossuth, in a very ela- 
borate and eloquent speech at Birmingham on the 
8th inst., upon the subject of the Austrian Con- 
cordat, uses the following metaphor : 

“ However, that the Vatican should not cease to aspire 
to political despotism, and by it to political supremacy, 





would as little astonish him as that the upas tree should 
poison the air, or the vulture should hover about its car- 
rion. Nature was nature. Who could wash white the 
Ethiopian?” — Birmingham Mercury, May 9. 


Now it may be a common, but it is a certain 
error, that the upas tree poisons the air, as any 
one may satisfy himself about by a visit to Kew 
Gardens; and many have passed close to this 
tree, about ten or twelve feet high, in one of the 
conservatories, where it flourishes, without the 
slightest indisposition. Those who desire to know 
more of the upas tree, and of the origin of the 
popular delusion on the subject, will find a draw- 
ing of it, and all that is worth knowing to the 
naturalist, in the Penny Magazine of 1833, vol. ii. 
pp- 321—323., and a brief account in the Penny 
Cyclo., art. “ Antiaris.” T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichfield. 


Epitaph on a Polish Exile. — The following re- 
markable description of a banished Polish patriot’s 
activity was lately copied from a cemetery at 
Auxerre, where it is engraved on a cippus, sur- 
mounted by a whiskered bust : 


“DPD. O. M. 
Mauritius Mocenacki 
Civis Polonus 
Hostem Moscoviensem 
Consiliis clandestinis 
Libris in vulgus editis 
Actionibus publicis 
Vehementissimis armis 
Obsidiabatur, circumrodebat, 
Persequebatur. 

Pro Patria 
Vincula, Vulnera, Exilium 
Passus 
Republica eversa 
Dum res gestas Polonorum 
Conscribendas, novi 
Belii materiem conflandam 
Rationem instituendam 
Curat, 

Corpore tantum 
Animum deficiente 
E medio opere 
abiit 
Anno MDcCCXXXIV. 
Anno [sic] natus xxx. 
Commilitones. 

&. ¢. D. D. D.” 

J.C. R. 


Anglo-Saxon Charters. — The dispersion of the 
publications of the English Historical Society 
during the present week, including the exceedingly 
valuable collection of Saxon Charters, edited by 
Mr. Kemble, suggests the appropriateness of the 
columns of “ N. & Q.” for a collection of such as 
may still remain unpublished. I. M. K. (2™ S. 
i. 401.) mentions the possession of an early un- 
published charter. Possibly some of these charters 
may still exist in the collections of our old no- 
bility and landed gentry, as well as in private 
hands; even a few may still lurk in our public 
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and collegiate libraries, which a hasty search has 
overlooked, or indolence passed by, as also in the 
archives of our cities and boroughs. In fact, Mr. 
Kemble has mentioned in his introduction the 
omission of several which should have appeared in 
his collection, and their present owners or lo- | 
cation. Who that has read The Saxons in Eng- 
land can for a moment doubt their great historical 
value ? 

It need scarcely be added that the publication 
in “N. & Q.” will not do all that the historical 
student requires in reference to documents of this 
class ; but without some such medium (and which 
I heartily hope circulates amongst every literary 
oe how shall we get hold of our ma- 
terials ? J. P.O. 


Queries. 
EDWARD COLSTON, THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


In the Convocation books of the corporation of 
Wells are the following notices of Colston the 4 
philanthropist, to which I shall be glad to give 
early publicity in the pages of “ N. & Q.,” in the | 
earnest hope that I may be enabled to obtain 
rome definite information on the subject of his 
“‘oreat charity and benevolence” to the city of 
Wells, the particulars of which are altogether 
unknown here. I find that on Dec. 2, 1706, Mr. 
Colston was elected a burgess of Wells; and, as 
will be seen below, was soon after admitted into 
one of the seven trading companies of the city, 
which, by ancient custom, entitled him to vote in 
elections of Members of Parliament for the city. 
J have transcribed the following entries as they 
stand in the books: 

“ 22 April, 1707. —At this Convocacén Edward Col- | 
s'on, Esq., pursuant to a late power given him by this 
T'ouse, made choice to be a Member of the Woolcombers’ 
Company. 

“The same day the said Edward Colston, Esq., was 
a:'mitted a Burgess of this City or Borough, having first 
tiken the oaths and subscribed the underwritten De- | 
claration : — 

“ I doe declare that there lies no obligation on me, or 
©.1 any other person, from the oath commonly called ‘ The 
Slemn League and Covenant ;’ and that the same is in 
iiselfe an unlawfull oath, imposed on the subjects of this | 
Bealme against the known laws and liberties of this 
k ngdome. 





“ Epwarp CoLston. 


“At the same time the said Mr. Colston gave one 
dezen paire of gloves, according to the Custome of this 
Citty ; which were distributed so far as they would goe | 
amongst the Burgesses then present; and which, being 
not sufficient for each Burgess that then appeared to have 
a paire, the said deficiency was voluntarily made up by 
the said Mr. Colston, but not the fees of this House.” 

“20 June, 1709. — At this Convocation it was put to 
the vote of this House (Mr. Colston, Sen., being now at 
Bristoll), whether the thanks of this House for his late 
= Charity and Benefaction to this City should be sent 

im thither, and at the same time to give him an invita- 
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| tion to this City ; and also to give him the offer of being 


made a Freeman and Burgess hereof or not; And it 
passed in the affirmative, and at the same time this 
House made their request to Mr. Recorder to make a 
Journey to Bristol for the purpose aforesaid, and promised 
to reimburse him the charges and expenses thereof.” 
That this “ great charity and benevolence” was 
of considerable value, is evidenced by the fact 
that the Recorder was deputed by the corpora- 
tion to make a special journey to Bristol to invite 
Mr. Colston to Wells, and to offer him the free- 
dom of the city. Ina. 





THE WEATHER. 


Among the numerous contributors to “N. & 
Q.” I hope there is one, if not many, who, by long 
experience and recorded observations, can tell us 
something about the late extraordinary weather. 
Has any parallel case occurred, say during the 
last thirty years, to that of last week? During 
six days in succession there was a strong gale 
from the N.E., varying occasionally for an hour 
or two in force and direction, and then returning 
with still greater violence. The gale commenced 
on the 5th instant, with a falling barometer, which 
reached its minimum depression (28°93) on the 
evening of Wednesday the 7th. On that day the 
wind and rain and the heavy clouds were more 
like those of November than May, and the tem- 
perature was 42°. On Thursday the 8th the mer- 
cury rose rapidly, but the wind continued to blow 
as fiercely as ever. On Friday the mercury had 
risen very nearly one inch (29°92), and then began 
to recede. From that time the gale gradually 
abated. On Saturday the temperature rose to 
56°. In the evening there were some thunder 
clouds upon the horizon, but they passed away ; 
it then fell calm, and the wind changed to S. and 
S.W. On Sunday the wind was again at N.E., 
but blew very gently. There were fine hours of 
bright sunshine, the temperature was 70°, and the 
wind again changed to S.W.; in the night it re- 
turned to the old quarter (N.E.), but has now 
changed again to S.W., with a maximum tempe- 
rature of 63°. For the first time for more than 
ten days we have a moist atmosphere. 

From my own observations, extending over a 
period of more than thirty years, I am impressed 
with the wonderful changes during the last five 
years as respects the duration of E. and N. E. 
winds, and compared with anterior periods. For- 
merly we used to reckon upon the prevalence of 
S.W. winds during more than nine months in 
every year. Latterly the prevailing winds have 
been from the opposite quarter. Can any more 
careful observers supply accurate information on 
what appears to be an important question in sea- 
sonal meteorology ? N. H. L. R. 

Brighton, May 12, 
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Minar Queries. 


“ Oswald” in Corinne.—Who was the original 
of Oswald in Corinne ? M. J, 
Glasgow. 


Stratton of Bremble.—~ 

“ Stratton of Bremble, in Wiltshire, who came out of 
Norfolk, with the undermentioned coat; Ar. on a cross, 
sa. five bezants,” 

Such is the entry in Harl. MSS.,, British Mu- 
seum, No. 1166., fol. 89. Will any genealogist 
favour me with the connecting link between the 
Stratton of Norfolk and the Stratton of Bremble 
(Brembill) in Wiltshire? —of which last family, 
pedigrees are entered in Harl. MSS., No. 1165., 


fol. 99b., and No. 1443., fol. 200b. H. C. C. 


Zachary Jengilier.—Can any of your readers 
give me any information regarding Zachary Jen- 
gilier, author of The Ghost, a farce in three acts, 
8vo., 1815 ? X. (1-) 


Custom at Christ Church, Oxford.—In the 
cathedral of Christ Church, Oxford, after the 
Anthem, the chaplain repeats the versicle, “O 
Lord, save the Queen;” to which the congrega- 
tion respond, “ And mercifully hear us when we 
call upon Thee.” As these versicles have been 
used so shortly before, in their accustomed place, 
the object of their repetition does not seem ob- 
vious. Can it be explained? Does the same 
practice prevail in any other church? J. G., T. 


Original Poems.—Can any of your readers in- 
form me who wrote the following volume of 
poems? Original Poems, by a Young Gentleman, 
8vo., 1780. This volume, which was published at 
Edinburgh, contains “ George’s Natal Day,” a 
masque. I find a volume of poems published at 
Edinburgh in this year (1780), (though under a 
different title), the authorship of which is attri- 
buted to a Mr, Nisbet. X. (1.) 


The Works of Mercy.—In the Commentary of 
S. Jerome on the 32nd (Vulgate) psalm, I read : 

“ Athaia deorsum habet cavamen et sex chordas habet 
opera sanctorum intelliguntur per citharam, que sunt 
sex opera misericordie. Et de illis chordis alim beni 
cantant, alis murmurant.” 

In older writers, the corporeal works of mercy 
are generally reckoned as six, the first two being 
reckoned as one. When were they changed to 
seven P WituuaM Frazer, B.C.L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


English Version of “Veni Creator Spiritus.”— 
Can any of your readers tell me who translated the 
Veni Creator Spiritus, as it appeared in the “ Or- 
dering of Priests” in the English Prayer Book ? 
There are two forms, which seem to have been 
translated by different persons. The longer is 











ublished in the earliest editions of the Prayer 
ook, but the shorter was not incorporated in the 
service until nearly the end of the seventeenth 
century, E. M, P, 


Cliefden House.—G. 8. S. begs to inquire 
through “ N. &. Q.,” when — 
“, , . - ™* Cliefden’s proud alcove, 
The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love,” 
was built? He has a letter, without date, which 
speaks of the progress made by the workmen, and 
in which is the following allusion to the Duke of 
Buckingham : 

“ He has been as successfull at the assize at Bucking- 
ham as he was at Westminster, victorious over all his 
enemies.” 

If the duke’s success and victory were known, 
the date of this letter and the age of Cliefden 
House (the late) would be established. 


Knee-holme, Butchers’-broom, Jews’ Myrtle 
(Ruscus aculeatus).—This evergreen shrub, so 
remarkable for its tiny wax-like flowers, and 
bright-red berries, which grow upon the upper 
surface of its stiff sharp-pointed leaves, is not un- 
common in the woods about Canterbury. In 
some parts of Kent, it is called “ Jews’ Myrtle ;” 
and it is the popular belief, that the crown of 
thorns, which was placed upon the head of our 
Saviour, was composed of its branches. Is there 
any authority fur this belief ? Fras. Brent. 

Sundgate. 


Crooked Naves.—Could any of your corre- 
spondents favour me with any explanation of th« 
crooked form of the nave of St. Michael's church 
Coventry? I am well aware it is generally sup- 
posed to be an emblem of our Blessed Lord’s bod: 
bent by the spear thrust; but as I. have neve 
seen any other instances of it in church architec 
ture, I think this explanation very unsatisfactory 
Perhaps some of your correspondents might giv: 
other instances of it, and so corroborate the sup 
position which I have mentioned. At any rate 
think it worth inquiring into. K 


The Cornish Motto. — Can you inform me o 
the origin of the Cornish motto of “One an 
all?”* A CorNIsHMAN 


Broken Hearts.—Last Good Friday in « sermor 
I heard it positively stated that the imme ay 
cause of our Blessed Lord's death was of a broke 
heart ; and on considering the matter it is almos' 
absurd to suppose that natural death (whereby } 
mean without miraculous agency) should follow 
so quickly by the simple fact of pierced hands anc 
feet. Now up to the time I heard this statement, 
{* This query appeared in our 1* §. iv. 174, with a 
notice of the Cornish arms, but remains unanswered. } | 
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Ihad always been led to regard death by a broken 
heart as a vulgar error, no such cause of death 
being possible. Can any one give any instances 
of this having occurred, and in what books such 
instances are given? for it is well worthy the 
trouble of examining them, and comparing them 
with the great case, which I have ventured to 
bring forward. K, 


“ How sweet is the song,” §c. —I wish to know 
who is the author of the well-known lines com- 
mencing, — 

«“ How sweet is the song of the lark, as she springs, 

To welcome the morning with joy on her wings.” 
Fr, 

Odments. — The other day in the Waterloo 
Road, at an omnium gatherum shop, I saw the 
above word written in legible characters upon a 
piece of pasteboard suspended in the windows, 
Never having met with this expression before, I 
went in and asked the master what it meant, and 
he at once replied, “ that it showed people that he 
bought and suld odds and ends.” Is this an old | 
word revived, or is it one freshly invented for the 


present day ? CenrTuRION. 
P.S.—I have looked into Ayscough's Index to 
Shakspeare, and do not find it in that volume. | 


John Howe. — In the edition of this celebrated 
Nonconformist divine’s works (published during 
his lifetime), in three vols. by Tegg in 1848, the 
editor states in the “advertisement” that the pub- 
lishers intended a three volume edition of Howe's 
Posthumous Works. Was this last edition ever 
published ? If not, where can I procure a list of 
the posthumous works? Also, what has become 
of the portrait of Howe, stated to have been re- 
cently in the possession of the late Dr. Thomas 
Gibbons of Hoxton Square ? MAGDALENENSIS. 


J. Larking. — Among the readers of “N. & 
Q.” is there any one sufficiently versed in the | 
history of paper manufacture in England to in- 
form me what would be the date of a sheet of 4to. 
letter paper, gilt edged, with the name of J. Lark- 
ing on it as the manufacturer? The presumed 
date is about 1780. Can any particulars be added 
relative to the said J.Larking? An answer to 
this Query would much oblige Cuarrornyrax. 


Quentin Bely — Méirweg — Laale.—In the 
Comparaison des Langues, par J. P. Brebeuf, Paris, 
an. vii, among examples of the similarity of 
Dutch to English is, — 

“Dan mogt sy haer tonge roeren, 
Als de hoeren, 
Quick-quack-queet ick segget al.” 
Quentin Bely, 19. 
Two Danish writers, Mérweg and Laale, are 
quoted. Can any of your readers say who they 


and Quentin Bely are, and what they wrote ? 
Some of the quotations are very curious. P.S. F. 
Creil, 


Skillfull Serjeant Corderoy.— Would Mr. Foss 
or any of your correspondents give me any in- 
formation respecting this gentleman, his arms or 
family? See Bliss’s Life of Anthony a Wood, ed. 
1848, vol. i. p. 133. W. H. Lam™ry. 

Fulham. 


Plants in Sleeping Rooms.—I believe it is 
pretty generally thought, that sleeping in a room 
where plants are is hurtful: and that plants give 
out gases necessary to the preservation of human 
life, and use others that not so used would harm 
us. How are the two notions reconciled ? 


C. F. B, 





Minor Queries With Answers. 


“ Jamie frae Dundee.” — What is known of the 
authorship of the following song, which either be- 


| longs to, or was introduced in an opera named 


Marian, about seventy years since? I should be 
glad to learn who were the authors of the words 
and music of that opera, as I have never been able 
to obtain a copy of the libretto of that opera: 


“T canna like ye, gentle sir, 
Although a laird ye be; 
For weel I like the bonnie lad ‘ 
Wha brought me frae Dundee. 
And I'll gang awa’ wi’ Jamie, Oh, 
I'll gang awa’ wi’ Jamie, Oh, 
I'll gang awa’ wi’ Jamie o'er the lea; 
I'll gang awa’ wi’ a free gude will, 
For he’s a’ the warld to me. 
“T'll gang wi’ Jamie frae Dundee, 
To cheer the lanesome way : 
His cheeks are ruddy o’er wi’ health, 
He's frolicsome and gay. 
And I'll gang, &e. 
“ The laverock mounts to hail the morn, 
The lintwhite swells her throat; 
But nane o’ them ’s sae sweet or clear 
As Jamie’s tunefu’ throat. 
And I'll gang, &c.” 
JUVERNA. 


[ This dramatic piece is entitled, “ Marian, an Opera as 
performed at Covent Garden. ‘The music composed and 
selected by William Shield, the words by Mrs. Frances 
Brooke. Oblong folio, 1788.” The words of the airs, 
songs, &c. were republished separately in 1788, 8vo. The 
following is the original version of the song: 

“T canno’ like ye, gentle sir, 
Altho’ a laird ye be; 
I like a bonny Scottish lad 
Wha brought me fra’ Dundee, 


“Haud away! Haud away! 
Wi’ Jamie o’er the lea 
I gang’d along wi’ free gude will, 
He’s a’ the world to me! 














“ T’se gang’d wi’ Jamie fra’ Dundee, 
To cheer the lanesome way : 
His cheeks are ruddy o’er wi’ halth, 
He’s frolick as the May. 
Haud away! &c. 


“ The lavrock mounts to hail the morn, 
The lintwite swells her throat ; 
But neither are sa sweet, sa clear, 
As Jamie’s tunefu’ note. 
Haud away! &c.”)] 


Early Reformers. — Who were Pomeranus and 
Cruciger? Mentioned in connection with Luther 
and Melancthon. A.M. E. I. 


(Joux BuGennactus, or BUGENHAGEN, surnamed 
from his native place Pomeranvs, was born at Wollin, 
in Pomerania, July 24. 1485, studied at the University of 
Grypswald, and was appointed teacher of a school at 
Treptow. After his introduction to Luther, he was chosen 
pastor of the Reformed Church at Wittemberg. In 153 
he was solicited by Christian, King of Denmark, at whose 
coronation he officiated, to assist him in promoting the 
Reformation and erecting schools in his dominions. He 
assisted likewise in 1542 in the advancement of the Re- 
formation in the Dukedom of Brunswick and other 
agen At length, after a life devoted to these objects, 

e died April 20. 1558. He wrote a Commentary on the 
Psalms’; Annotations on St. Paul’s Epistles ; A Harmony 
of the Gospels, &c. He also assisted Luther in translating 
the Bible into German, and used to keep the day on 
which it was finished as a festival, calling it “The Feast 
of the Translation.” For a sketch of his conversion and 
history, see Milner’s Church History, vol. iv. p. 181., edit. 
1847; also Jicher, Gelehrten- Lexicon, and Rose’s Biogra- 
phical Dictionary. — Caspar Crucicer, born at Leipsic 
in 1504, was much esteemed by Luther, and assisted at 
thre dispute held at Worms with Eckius. To his profound 
knowledge in the languages and divinity, he added an 
acquaintance with mathematics and botany. He died 
Rector of the College of Wittemberg, in 1584. See a list 
of his works in Watt’s Bibliotheca, and some account of 
his life and works in Jiécher, Gelehrten- Lexicon. ] 


Gorse.— Can any lover of folk lore tell me 
what is the meaning of a sprig of gorse, when in- 
troduced into a bridal bouquet ? Something more 
is intended (as I am informed) than the “ endur- 
ing affection” of “ the language of flowers ;” but, 
what is that something ? 

A propos to gorse: the following extract seems 
worthy to be made a note of. It is taken from 
an article by Frederika Bremer, contributed to 
Sharpe's Magazine during the time of its editor- 
ship by Mrs. S.C. Hall. The Swedish novelist 
is describing her visit to Windsor : 

“ There grew upon the height where we stood, and I 
had seen the same in many fields of England, bushes not 
unlike our Swedish juniper, but which bore remarkably 
beautiful yellow flowers, of the pea-blossom form. Mrs. 
—— told me, that Linnzus, when he first came to Eng- 
land, and saw a field covered with these bushes, then in 
full bloom, threw himself on his knees, and kissed the 
earth for producing flowers so beautiful.” — Vol. ii., New 
Series, 1853, p. 41. 

Curnsert Bene, B.A. 
[Is not the ‘something,’ which our correspondent in- 
— for, an allusion to the old saying, “That when 
the furse is out of bloom, kissing is out of fashion.”] 
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The Poet Gower. —In Rambles round Notting- 
ham, p. 3., it is stated that “old Gower” wrote 
only once in English, viz. that part of his great 
poem, Confessio Amantis, which Warton slightly 
modernized. Is this so? And why is Gower set 
down as an English poet? Have we any com- 
plete version of his works in English? If not, 
would it not be desirable for a London publisher 
now re-issuing the old authors, to provide an 
edition even of the Latin poems of this ancient 
author ? S. M. D. 

[The moral Gower’s claim to be set down as an English 
poet, might have been seen by a reference to Warton’s 
English Poetry, Ellis’s Specimens, §c. His Confessio 
Amantis, in eight books, first printed by Caxton in 
1483, fully establishes his right to be so designated. We 
are glad to be able to announce that a handsome library 
edition of Gower’s writings is in the press. } 


“ The incomparable Orinda.” — In a MS. genea- 
logical volume in my possession the following 
entry occurs : 

“Lewis Wogan, Esq., married Katherine, daughter and 
heiress of James Philipps, Esq., of the Priory, Cardigan. 
Her mother was the incomparable Orinda.” 

Mrs. Katherine Philipps was a distinguished poet 
of the period of the Restoration, was honoured by 
the praise of Cowley and Dryden, and had a Dis- 
course on Friendship dedicated to her by Jeremy 
Taylor. Under her poetical name of “ Orinda,” 
she was highly popular with her contemporaries, 
and fell a victim to confluent small-pox in 1664, 
at the early age of thirty-three years. Query, 
what was her maiden name ? 

Joun Pavin Puiruirs. 

Haverfordwest. 

[The maiden name of “the matchless Orinda” was 
Catharine Fowler. Her father was a London merchant, 
where she was born in 1631. } 


Gentlemen-at-Arms to Henry VIII.— Perhaps 
some one of your correspondents will oblige me 
by stating whether any printed list is inserted in 
any antiquarian work of the gentlemen-at-arms 
to Henry VIII. I imagine, from their being a 
chosen body of men, they were persons of some 
note in their day. JAYTER. 

[The names of the persons forming the Muster-Roll of 
the fifty gentlemen pensioners to Henry VIII., a.p. 1526, 
will be found in the Statutes of Eltham, Cottonian MS. 
Vespasian, C. XIV. 218, and also in Curling’s Account of 
the Ancient Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, pp. 26, 27.] 


“ Wonderful Characters." — There is a pub- 
lication called Wonderful Characters, by H. Wile 
son; another called Eccentric Bugraphy (quer 
by Caulfield). What is the title of a similar werk 
in one volume, with plates ? D. 

Leamington. 

[Our correspondent is probably thinking of John 
Thomas Smith’s Vagabondiana; or, Anecdotes of Men- 
dicant Wanderers through the Streets of London. Ato. 
Lond. 1817.] 
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A “ Paalstab.” — What is a paalstab ? X. 


In Worsaae’s Primeval Antiquities of Denmark trans- 
lated, &c., by Thoms, on a passage at p. 25., which speaks 
of Paalstabs as instruments of bronze “from three to nine 
inches in length, of the shape of a chisel expanded to- 
wards the edge,” we have the following note: 

“ This term Paalstab was formerly applied in Scan- 
dinavia and Iceland to a weapon used for battering the 
shields of the enemy, as is shown by passages in the 
Sagas. Although not strictly applicable to the instru- 
ment in question, this designation is now so generally 
used by the antiquaries of Scandinavia and Germany, 
that it seems desirable, with the view of securing a fixed 
terminology, that it should be introduced into the Archa- 
ology of England,”)} 





Replies. 
QUEEN OF BOHEMIA’S JEWELS. 
(1" S. xii. 494. ; 27 S. i. 195.) 


I now send the result of some additional in- 
formation I have obtained since my last commu- 
nication. These jewels were the subject of a 
litigation in the Court of Session in Scotland, in 
1665,* from the reports of which it appears that 
Col. Cunningham was in possession of them in 
1636, when, on the occasion of his return to 


Germany, he gave them in charge to Mr. James 


Aikenhead, advocate, who granted an obligation 
to restore them, according to an inventory which 


he made out. Soon after going abroad, he drew | 


bills on Aikenhead, who honoured them, and 


thereafter assigned the bills and jewels to his | 


brother-in-law, John Ramsay, who, along with 
Mr. Robert Byres, advocate, son-in-law of Aiken- 
head, granted a bond for the colonel’s use, to make 
the jewels forthcoming. Col. Cunningham having 
died abroad, Ramsay was in 1646 confirmed ex- 
ecutor gua creditor to him, in order that he might 


be repaid for his advances to Aikenhead out of 


the value of the jewels. In 1650, “after the in- 
coming of the English,” Byres abstracted the 
jewels from a coal-cellar in Ramsay’s house, in 
Edinburgh, where they had been concealed, and 
some years after, being in necessitous circum- 
stances, pledged them to several persons. After 
his death, Ramsay raised an action against those in- 
dividuals for exhibition and delivery of the jewels, 
on the ground that Byres had no right to dispose 
of them, as they had come illegally into his pos- 
session. It was objected, inter alia, that Ramsay 
was in mora in not having claimed them sooner, 
and he alleged in answer that he did not do so, 
‘* because he feared the English should have seized 
upon them, if he had pursued for them.” The 
Court decided in his favour, and ordered delivery 
of the jewels, which are described as “ certain 





* Ramsay v. Wilson, Dec. 12, 1665, reported by Presi- 
dent Gilmour, Visc. Stair, and Lord Newbyth, 
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| jewels of considerable value.” Nothing appears 
as to how they came into the colonel’s hands. 
He seems to have served under Gustavus Adol- 
phus, King of Sweden, as in the list of Scottish 
officers who served under that prince, mentioned 
in Monro his Expedition (Lond. 1637), is the 
name of “ Alexander Cunninghame, Lieuetenant- 
Colonell, since a Colonell to foote.” 

It would be curious to ascertain what was the 
final destiny of these jewels, which must have 
passed through so many hands. It is probable 
that the five pieces of gold coined at the battle of 
Leipsick, mentioned in the Inventory (p. 196.) 
were received by the colonel in consequence of 
| his presence at that engagement. R. R. 





HANGMAN STONES. 
(2™ S. i. 282. 402.) 

Some years ago, there was still to be seen ina 
meadow belonging to me, situate near the north- 
western boundary of the parish of Littlebury, in 
Essex, a large stone ; the name of which, and the 
traditions attached to it, were identical with those 
récorded by your correspondents treating of 
“ Hangman Stones.” 

This stone was subsequently removed by the 
late Mr. Jabez Gibson to Saffron Walden, and 
still remains in his garden at that place. I have 
a strong impression, that other “hangman stones” 
are to be met with elsewhere, but I am unable to 
point out the exact localities. ‘There are a great 
many stones of different sizes called Boulders, in 
North Essex, generally to be met with near the 
road side. The common idea is, that they have 
been disinterred, and left near the spot where they 
were discovered. 

A very large one occasioned lately a good deal 
| of trouble to the vicar of Rickling, who met with 
it in sinking a well, at a considerable depth from 
the surface ; and was obliged to have recourse to 
puncturing a hole through it, before he could get 
rid of the obstacle. 

The largest Boulder stone in that neighbourhood 
may be observed on the east side of the turn- 
pike road, leading from Audley End to Newport, 
at the entrance of that village ; but I never could 
hear anything of its history, nor does any tradi- 
tion exist on the subject; but from its situation, 
it may have been placed there to mark the boun- 
dary between the parishes of Newport and Wen- 
den. I hope some of your readers may be able 
to furnish information of a more satisfactory na- 
ture. BRAYBROOKE. 





On the right hand side of the road, between 
Brighton and Newhaven (about five miles, I 
think, from the former place,) is a stone desig~ 
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nated as above, and respecting which is told the 
same legend as that which is quoted by Henry 
KENSINGTON. H. E. C. 





GUNSTONS OF STOKE NEWINGTON. 
(2™ S. i. 375.) 

Some information respecting this family may be 
found in Milner’s Life, Times, and Correspondence 
of the Rev. Isaac Watts, D. D. (Lond. 1834), at 
pp. 163. 167. 179. 310. 520. 524. The book is, 
unhappily, without an index.) See also Watts's 
Works, Barfield’s edition, 4to., 1810, iv. 494. ; and 
Robinson's History of Stoke Newington, pp. 36. 
56.; and an earlier but less ample account of that 
parish in Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, 
No. ix. Lond., 1783, pp. 25. 38.40. The arms 
of Gunston are Or, on a bend sable 3 stars (mul- 
lets ?) of six points argent. Milner says the arms 
of Gunston and Abney were painted by Dr. Watts 
on the window shutters of an apartment in the 
mansion built by Thomas Gunston at Newington, 
the site of which now forms part of Abney Park 
Cemetery. From a private note, made at the 
time by my great-grandfather, Joseph — 
who was Watts’s amanuensis, and afterwards 
steward and almoner to Lady Abney (previously 
Mary Gunston) and to her daughter, Elizabetle 
Abney, I find that her ladyship died January 12, 
1749-50, and “was interred in a vault in New- 
ington Church, under the iron rails near the pul- 

it.” In a paragraph drawn up by Mr. Nathaniel 
Neal of the Million Bank (son of Daniel Neal the 
historian of the Puritans), and inserted in the 
Daily Advertiser of January 13, 1749-50, Lady 
Abney is described as “ eminent for true greatness 
of mind; in prosperity cheerful but not elated ; 
in adversity humble but not dejected ; ever stu- 
dious of her own duty and the welfare of others.” 
It is added, “ Her piety was free from supersti- 
tion, her charity from ostentation ; despising the 
vain thirigs of this life, yet having no contempt of 
those who esteemed them; seeking and expecting 
her own happiness in a future state, yet duly at- 
tentive to all the relations and concerns of the 
present.” Another memorandum by Mr. Parker, 
mentions that Mrs. Elizabeth Abney “ was buried, 
agreeably to her desire, by her mother, in New- 
ington Church ; and sixty-eight rings were given 
on the occasion.” The newspapers of the da 
stated that she was “ greatly and justly lamented, 
and most by those who knew her best.” A few 
years ago (I believe in connexion with some re- 
pairs or alterations) the vault containing the re- 
mains of Mrs. Abney was opened, and the brass 
coffin-plate taken away. After remaining some 
time in private hands it was fixed in the church 
as a mural tablet. It is inscribed “ Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Abney, died Aug* 20", 1782, aged 78,” and 








has the arms of Abney and Gunston quarterly ona 
lozenge. 

Have any of the decorations of the “ painted 
room” in the Abney House been preserved? 
Where are they ? . W. Rrx, 

Beccles, 





ORIGIN OF PANTOMIMES. 
(2™ S. i. 313.) 

The following is a second-hand answer to J. D.'s 
Query, it being the reply given in a popular pe- 
riodical some years back to a similar question. 
Perhaps some of your readers will authenticate 
the information it gives : 


“Pantomime was known to the Greek and’ Roman 
stages, being introduced on the latter by Pylades and 
Batkvllus in the time of Augustus Cesar. From that 
time to the present different modifications of this kind of 
representation have taken place, and the lofty scenes of 
ancient pantomime are degenerated now to the adventures 
of harlequin, pantaloon, &e. The first pantomime per- 
formed by grotesque characters in this country was at 
Drury Lane Theatre in 1702; it was composed by a Mr. 
Weaver, and called ‘The Tavern Bilkers.’ The next 
produced was ‘ The Loves of Mars and Venus.’ In 1717 
the first harlequinade, composed by Mr. Rich, was per- 
formed in the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and called 
‘Harlequin Executed.’ This performer, who acted under 
the name of Lun, was so celebrated for ‘his compositions, 
and skill as a harlequin, that they soon became established 
in public favour. The harlequin of the French stage 
differed from ours, for he had license of speech. Many of 
the witticisms of Dominique, a celebrated harlequin in 
the time of Louis XIV., are still on record, The old cha- 
racter of zany was similar to our clown. The name of 
pantaloon is said to have been derived from the watch- 
word of the Venetians, piantaleone; and that of harlequin 
has originated, as some say, from the following event: 
A young Italian actor came to Paris in the time of 
Henry III. of France, and having been received into the 
house of the President, Achilles de Harlai, his brother 
actors called him harlequine, from the name of his master, 
Others that there was a bad knight named Harlequin, 
who was saved from perdition by fighting against the 
infidels, but condemned to appear nightly.” 


R. W. Hacxwoop, 





The following brief and interesting notice of 
pantomimes appears in Dramatic Table Talk, 
vol. i. p. 117.: 


“The inventors of this extraordinary art were two 
obscure Romans, named Pylades and Bathyllus, who, as 
we are told by Zosimus, were rivals in its profession, in 
the reign of Augustus Cesar. Pantomime was the name 
given to the performer, not to the piece, and the admira- 
tion bestowed on this rank and species of comedian was, 
at one time, carried beyond that given to any other per- 
former. Cassiodorus, indeed, has thus designated them: 
‘Men whose eloquent hands had a tongue, as it were, on 
the top of each finger — men who spoke while they were 
silent, and knew how to make an entire recital without 
opening their mouths — men, in short, whom Polyhymnia 
had formed, in order to show there was no necessity for 
articulating, in order to convey our thoughts,’ There is 
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an abundance of anecdote handed down by Lucian, and 
other writers of that age, which sufficiently proves the 
high opinion then entertained of them. Pantomime 
flourished in Rome, for about two centuries, with very 
great success, and finally sunk in the general annihilation 
of the sciences and literature in general, in that country. 
It lingered, however, and still does, in Italy. In our own 
country it has arrived to a great degree of perfection ; 
and for the attainment of excellence in this art, we are 
indebted to the late Mr. John Rich, the original patentee 
and manager of Covent Garden Theatre. In this par- 
ticular department Mr. Rich was possessed of the greatest 
taste. He had acquired considerable reputation by his 
own performance of the motley hero under the assumed 
name of Lun, Junr. (being thus designated in the bills of 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| Ceeil, afterwards Karl and Marquis of Exeter, 
was born March 14, 1754, and married, May 23, 
1776, Emma, sole daughter and heiress of Thomas 
Vernon, Esq., of Hanbury Hall, Worcestershire, 
by whom he had an only son, who died in the fol- 
| lowing year. After fifteen years of married life, 
| Mr. Ceeil was divorced from his wife in 1791; and 


| it is probable that he and she had separated some 


the day, and in the titles of the pantomimes which he | 


published); and it is most probable that the great reputa- 
tion he obtained as harlequin might have arisen, in some 


measure, from the splendour with which he produced 


these pieces, and from his being the first pertormer who | 


had rendered the character at all intelligible in 
country. Since the period of Mr. Rich’s exhibitions, 
pantomime has increased rapidly in popularity ; and, at 
Covent Garden Theatre more especially, has attained its 
chief eminence. This may be easily accounted for, as it 
is much easier to find both managers to comprehend, and 
actors to personate, the vagaries of harlequin and clown 
than the sublimities of Shakspeare and Otway.” 

J. Y. 


They were invented by John Rich, who pro- 
duced one annually under the assumed name of 
Lun, from 1717 till his death in 1761. See his 
life in the Georgian Era, vol. iv. p. 341., and 
Biographia Dramatica, Tuomrson Cooper. 


Cambridge. 





THE LORD OF mgesanen. 
(1* S. xii. 280. 355.) 


My two valued collaborateurs in the pag 
“N. & Q.,” Messrs. C. M. Inciesy and the clergy- 
man who adopts the pseudonym of Curupert 
Bene, will, I trust, pardon my endeavour to set 
them right where they have unintentionally lapsed 
into error. In the autumn of 1855 it was my 


5 


good fortune to enjoy the hospitality of a dear | 


triend resident at Stamford, Lincolnshire, in whose 


this | 


of | 


company I visited Burleigh Hall, the seat of the | 


Marquis of Exeter; and I there learned some 
particulars relative to “the Peasant Countess,” 
with whose history the pages of my favourite 
Tennyson had long made me familiar. Her lady- 
ship's portrait gives the spectator the idea of a 
buxom, ruddy-faced woman, stout and well pro- 
portioned, just the last person whom I should 
suppose to have died of consumption; indeed her 
physique would rather indicate fever or apoplexy 
as the disease by which her life would be termi- 


nated, —a circumstance to which I shall have oe- | 


easion to revert. 


The few corrections that I have to make are his first wife or by the Duchess of Hamilton. 


time previous sly, prior to his commencement of 
proceedings at law for a divorce. During this 
time he retired to Bolas Common, disgusted with 
the world, or from a love of solitude; and feeling 
that legal proceedings would soon rid him of the 
vinculum matrimonii by which he was bound to 
his giddy and faithless wife, he paid attentions to 
Miss Masefield, which were discountenanced by 
her parents, in consequence of the mystery con- 
nected with his mode of life at Bolas Common, 
My reason for thinking that his proposal for the 
hand of Miss Masefield occurred prior to the dis- 
solution of his marriage with Miss Vernon is that 
the latter event took place in 1791, by act of 
parliament, and he was married October 3, same 
year, to Miss Sarah Hoggins, of Bolas Common, 
whose pride, as one of the fair sex, would scarcely 
| have allowed her to marry “Mr. John Jokes” 
immediately after his abrupt rejection by the 
Masefield family, a circumstance, and the causes 
leading to it, which must have been the subject of 
gossip at Bolas at the time. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the “ debt,” if any, which Mr. Inciesy 
mentions as the cause of Mr. Cecil's hejira to 
Bolas Common, was produced by the extravagance 
of his first wife, and that he did not become free 
from pecuniary embarrassments until he was freed 
from their cause. But here arises a difficulty, 
All agree that his family was ignorant of his abode, 
and his means of supporting himself were un- 
known or misinterpreted at Bolas Common ; why, 
|} then, should he disappear thence periodically ? 
I say, in order to visit his steward, and receive 
money from the estate which he received at his 
marriage with Miss Vernon. I look on “ debt” 
as hardly connected with his reason for choosing 
a retreat at Bolas Common, and should rather as- 
cribe his residing there to a wish to avoid the une 
enviable notoriety which follows injured husbands. 

I now proceed to another point. Miss Sarah 
Hoggins, ‘The Peasant Countess,” was married 
to Mr. Cecil, Oct. 3, 1791 ; her husband succeeded 


to the earldom of Exeter December 2 27, 17%3; and 
the countess died January 18, 1797. The earl 


married August 19, 1800, a third wife, the Dow- 
ager Duchess of Hamilton, who survived him and 
died January 17, 1837, exactly forty years after 
the death of “ The Peasant Countess.” ‘The Earl 
of Exeter was created a marquis February 4, 
| 1801, and died May 1, 1804, leaving no issue by 
By 


derived from an authentic source. Mr. Henry | the Countess of Exeter he had four children, not 
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three, as stated by Tennyson. For the benefit of 
Curusert Bens I give the names of these chil- 
dren, with the dates of the births of all except 
one. They were: 

1. Sophia, born February 4, 1793 (before her 
father became a peer), and died Nov, 2, 1823. 

2. Henry, Lord Burleigh, born and died 1794. 

3. Brownlow, now Marquis of Exeter, born 
July 2, 1795. 

4. Lord Thomas, born January 1, 1797, seven- 
teen days prior to his mother's death. 

Her ladyship probably died of scarlatina, which 
frequently supervenes on childbirth, and of puer- 

eral fever, and may have thus occasioned the error 

into which Tennyson fell as to the cause of her lady- 
ship’s death. It is plain that her husband, Mr. 
Cecil, could not have taken her, on his marriage, 
to Burleigh Hall as his residence ; for he married 
Miss Hoggins in October, 1791, and did not be- 
come the owner of Burleigh Hall until December, 
1793, more than two years after his marriage. 
The countess survived her marriage six years and 
three months; and I agree with your talented cor- 
respondent (1* S. xii. 581.) that “the ‘ fading’ 
of the countess must have been unusually slow, 
and that the ‘shock’ was protracted beyond the 
customary limits.” For confirmation of the above- 
mentioned dates, see Lodge’s Peerage. G. L. S. 

Conservative Club, 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


M. de Caranza’s Waxed Paper Process. — The follow- 
ing account of the process employed by him has been 

resented to the Société Francaise de Photographie by 

I. de Caranza: i 

“The paper which most photographers reject is pre- 
cisely that which I employ in preference. All my nega- 
tives are obtained with paper very much pressed, and 
pierced through with an infinite number of small holes. 
These papers appear to me to retain more wax than those 
of a more compact texture, where the wax cannot so 
easily lodge and rest on the surface. The papier pelure in 
which I find all the qualities which I have just mentioned, 
has furnished me with pictures which are second to no- 
thing in delicacy to collodion and albumen, without 
having their dryness. I commence, then, by choosing 
those sheets which have an eyen grain and thickness, and 
which contain no metallic dust. After having cut them 
large enough to extend three or four centimetres on each 
side beyond the plate of my frame, I submit them to the 
operation of waxing. 

“T have obtained ‘good results with both white and 
yellow wax; I prefer, however, the white. I melt it in a 
very clean vessel, which is used entirely for this purpose. 
As soon as it is melted it should be strained through 
muslin to get rid of the impurities which it may contain, 
placed again on the fire; then as it is on the point of 
evaporating by the heat, by the aid of a large brush called 
a I cover a sheet of paper on both sides. If 

have a certain number of sheets to prepare, sixty for 
example, I cover ten sheets with wax on both sides, and 
these serve to wax the fifty others. 

*These ten sheets being waxed on both sides, I place 





five sheets of unwaxed paper on a portfolio of blotting- 
paper, covered with a sheet of ordinary paper, then that 
waxed on both sides, and lastly five others not waxed. 
I cover all with a large sheet of ordinary paper, rather 
stronger, and I pass over it a moderately hot iron until 
the heat has melted the wax, and the two first sheets on 
both sides of the waxed sheet have perfectly imbibed the 
wax: I change the sheets, and I obtain them equally well 
waxed, 

“The absorption of the superfluous wax, which many 
photographers perform with blotting-paper, is tedious and 
defective; in many sheets the wax is found to be too 
completely removed, or they retain on the surface some of 
the fibres of the blotting-paper. These sheets ought to 
be rejected, as, in the first place, the proofs are granulated, 
and in the second they are stained. 

“ For the purpose, then, of unwaxing my selected negative 
paper, I place alternately on a cushion of blotting-paper 
an unwaxed and a waxed sheet, to the number of about 
forty. Then, with a moderately hot iron, I make the 
excess of wax pass to the new sheets. One operation will 
ordinarily suffice, and by this process in half a day I can 
easily prepare a Rentved chests of paper. 

“ To Iodize the Paper.—In 1000 grammes of distilled 
water I put three grammes of starch, and boil it till it is 
perfectly dissolved. Having taken it off the fire I add ~ 


Sugar of milk - - - 40 grammes 
Iodide of potassium . - 15 do. 
Cyanide of potassium - - O8 do. 


This solution is that indicated by M. G. Legray; I have 
omitted the fluoride of potassium, which, without adding 
to the sensitiveness of the paper, makes it granulated. 
Whilst this solution is still tepid, I strain it and pour it 
into a porcelain or gutta percha dish, and I introduce one 


| by one a dozen sheets of wax paper, taking care to let the 








liquid run all over them, and with a badger brush I re- 
move the bubbles of air which would otherwise adhere to 
the sheet. 

“The paper ought to remain thus for about half an 
hour, but it is necessary to agitate the dish frequently, in 
order that the combination of the wax and the salts 
should be as complete a@ possible; after this the sheets 
should be taken out one by one, and hung up to dry. 

“Care must be taken not to put the waxed sheets into 
the solution without first making it tepid; I insist on this 
point, because in a hot atmosphere, if the paper has not 
been treated in this manner, the wax reappears again in 
about fifteen or twenty days, and the sensitizing becomes 
difficult. The dry sheets ought to be very white, and of 
a very granulated appearance. It should be remembered 
that in order to obtain good pictures, iodized paper should 
not be kept more than a month; after that time the 
iodizing should be renewed. It would be better not to 
use the iodizing solution more than once or twice; beauty 
of the pictures depending on the recent preparation of 
this solution. 

“ Sensitizing the Paper. — The following solution is to be 
prepared in a blue or black bottle: 


Distilled water - - - 500 grammes. 
Nitrate of silver . - - 85 do. 
Crystallisable acetic acid - - 40 do. 


This may be used an hour after it has been made. The 
sensitizing the paper should be done in a dark room, or 
by the light of a candle. 

“ Filter this solution into a porcelain dish rather larger 
than the paper, and plunge a sheet of paper into it, taking 
care to agitate the dish continually. After four minutes 
of immersion the sheet becomes of a milky colour, and 
resembles opal glass. It should then be taken out of the 
acetonitrate and immersed in a dish of rain water, or what 
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is better, distilled water. Another sheet is then placed 
in the acetonitrate, and the first sheet strongly agitated 
in the water, and placed in another dish of distilled water. 


After taking the second sheet out of the aceto-nitrate, | 


the first is removed from the water, passed between two 
sheets of blotting-paper, and placed upon the plate of the 
frame; the plate is then put into the frame, the edge of 
the paper being folded back so as to stretch it as much as 
possible. In a few seconds the paper has become very 
much stretched, and the surface very even. This method 
insures a high degree of finish, and prevents the paper 
contracting by the heat. 

“ The paper thus prepared and placed in the frame can 
be kept for three days at least even in hot weather. I 








have obtained very beautiful pictures with paper that has | 


been prepared fifteen days, and with a constant heat of 
from 86 to 95 degrees of Fahrenheit. 

“The solution of acetonitrate having been returned to 
the bottle, it is necessary to add ten grammes of animal 
charcoal, shake the bottle well, and allow it to rest until 
it is required again. 

“With a single lens of seven centimetres diameter, 
thirty-five centimetres of focal length, and a diaphragm 
of fifteen millimetres, I have obtained negatives in four 
minutes, under the conditions of the light in the east. 

“I develope with a solution of gallic acid, prepared 
immediately before using. I filter it, and add a few drops 
of fresh acetonitrate. As soon as the picture has ap- 
peared I wash the paper, and then plunge it into a solution 
of hyposulphite of soda, of the following strength : 

Hyposulphite of soda - - 100 grammes, 

Rain water - - . - 600 do. 

Half an hour’s immersion is sufficient : the picture is then 
taken out and left for twelve hours at least in water, 
which should be frequently changed.” 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Horse Talk (2™ §.i. 335.) —It would be a 
very curious inquiry, in a philological spirit, to 
extend this inquiry. A native of the West of 
England myself, I was struck by hearing the 
identical word of wog or woag, there used for the 


word gf command to go to the right, prevailing 
in th®’same sense in several parts of Southern 
Germany. 


Our Come hether, Come hether ho, is also nearly 
identical with Kum hum hier ; our Wo, or rather 
Who, Whod, has scarcely any difference in in- 
tonation, none in meaning. The Southern German 
urges his horse to greater speed by the phrase 
Hip-Hep, with the usual accompaniment, and fre- 
quently adds the French word allez. 

I wonder whether your Scottish correspondent 
Mr. Steruens ever heard in the west of Scotland 
a refractory steed called a d—d Tory? as I very 
well remember to have done more than once in 
Galloway ( Wigtonshire). A. Mr. 


Has not Henry Steruens confounded the terms 
addressed to horses with those addressed to oxen ? 
In some of the western counties, “haup up” is 
only applied to the latter, meaning to keep to the 
right. 





others which have escaped my recollection, are 
used exclusively to oxen: “gee up” and “com- 
éather,” to horses. » Fe Ge 


Stubbins (2™ S. i. 391.) —The incident oc- 
curred in Lob Lane, Oxford. John Stubbins, of 
Christ Church, proceeded D.D. June 22, 1630. 
Corbet had been dean of that college, and there 
probably became intimate with him. 

Mackenzie Watcort. 


Hengist and Horsa (2™ S. i. 375.) —There is not 
the slightest ground for supposing that the “ sign 
on the banner of Hengist and Horsa was a white 
horse ;” and as far as this goes, cadit questio. Hors- 
ley is no doubt whatever a territorial name, de- 
rived from a place, Horseley, A.-S. horsleat or 
horsa leat, the pasture-ground where the horses 
were kept. Of these there are still many, and in 
the Anglo-Saxon times, there must have been one 
attached to every village, and every manor. We 
really must have done with Hengist (the stallion) 
and Hors (the horse). And still more we must 
have done with the fantastic heraldry of the school 
of Randal Holmes. There is no reason to believe 


| the Frisian heroes Hengist and Horsa to be a bit 


more genuine than Cadmus or Romulus; they 
merely adumbrate in the usual way the historical 
fuct that Kent was peopled by Frisian tribes. The 
banner and arms of Kent are a mere fiction de- 
rived at a very late period from the names them- 
selves. J. M. K. 


Running Footmen (2™ S. i. 9., &c.) —Beckford, 
in his Letters from Italy (vol. i. p. 109.), writes 
from Piacenza: 

“It was from hence, in the spring of the year 1766, 
that I sent my running footman with a letter to Mantua: 
he could not have set out before six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, for till that time the gates were no n. The 
answer was dated Mantua, two o’clock at m. I re- 
ceived it early the next morning before I was up, and he 
made many excuses for not returning the same day. It 
is wonderful what these fellows are capable of doing, but 
it is cruel to put it unnecessarily to the trial.” 

The distance between Piacenza and Mantua 
appears from the map to be exactly sixty miles as 
the crow flies, and the road by no means ee 

J. F. M. 


Strachan of Craigcrook (2™ S. i. 272.) —I 
regret that at present I am unable to give 
R. S. any great or full information “as to the 
family or pedigree of John Strachan @f Craig- 


| crook.” 


“Wag along,” “chope up,” and some | 


In Wood's History of Cramond will be found 
“Deeds of his Mortifications,” in which mention 
is made of the names and residences of various of 
his relations. These deeds are dated 1710 and 
1712, and duly recorded in 1719 and 1721. He 
was, by profession, a “writer to his Majesty's 
signet,” and possessed of large real and personal 
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property in the city and county of Edinburgh, 


which he mortified for charitable purposes; but | 


not, as R. S. states, “ for the benefit of the poor of 
the parish of Cramond.” 
Mr. Strachan died about the year 1719; and as 


he had omitted to make any regulations for the | 


management of his valuable “ Mortifications,” his 
trustees did so themselves, resolving that the pen- 
sioners were to consist of “ Poor old men, women 
and children.” 

Should I fall in with any other information, as 


to his history or connexions, I will with pleasure 
.G.S 


communicate the same. 
Edinburgh. 


Wooden Chalices (2™ 8. i. 340.) —F. C. H. 
denies that Pope Zephyrinus made any decree 
“ about chalices at all,” and says, on the authority 
of the Liber Pontificalis, that he speaks only of 
patens. The Liber Pontificalis is very untrust- 
worthy (Oudin. 11. cols, 345. &c.), and the decretal 
epistles of Zephyrinus are forged (Id, 1. cols. 46. 
&c.). But Becon had plenty of authorities, such 
as they were, for his assertion that Zephyrinus 
“ commanded chalices of glass to be used.” 

Thus Platina, De Vit. Pontif., says: 

“ Statuit item ut consecratio divini sanguinis in vitreo 
vase, non autem in ligneo, ut antea, fieret. Hae quoque 
institutio sequentibus temporibus immutata est.” 

Stella, in Vit. Duc. et Trig. Pont., uses nearly 
the same words : 

“Statuit ut consecratio divini sanguinis in vitreo vase, 
non autem in ligno, ut antea fiebat, consecravetur.” 

Polydore Vergil, De Invent. Rer’. lib. v1. cap. xii., 
adds a similar testimony : 

“ Zepherinus postea mandavit, ut in vitreo vase, non in 
ligneo, ut antea, sacrificaretur.” 

More gpthorities might readily be found. 


Double Christian Names (1"* S. passim; 2° S. 
i. 384.) — Your correspondent P. B.. states that 
the earliest instance of three names within his 
knowledge occurs in 1588. I can supply one 
forty years before. In 1547 John Dudley, Vis- 
count Lisle, had licence from Henry VIII. to 
alienate the “house of the dissolved hospital of 
St. Giles in the Fields ” to John Wymonde Carew, 
Exq. Vide Dobie’s History of St. Giles and 
Bloomsbury, p. 24. G. J. Sacer. 


Upper Holloway. 


Calvary (2™ 8. i. 374.) — The height of the 
small Mount Calvary was about fifteen feet: the 
whole of it is inclosed in the present church, the 
keys of which have been the cause, ex concesso, of 
enormous blood-shedding the last two years. Its 
name is Golgotha in Hebrew (Matt. xxvii. 33. ; 
2 Kings, ix. 35.; Ex. xvi. 16.; Judg. ix. 53.), 
and Calvaria in the Latin version (Luke xxiii. 


33.), which is a translation of the Hebrew word, 
as well as of xpaviov in the Greek (Mar. xv. 22. ; 
John xix. 17.). Dr. Kitto has an interesting dis- 
cussion on the site of Calvary at the end of the 
epistle to the Hebrews; see also his note on 
Mark xvi. 2. Recent travellers disagree on this 
subject, and some write as if they had seen the 
spot, when probably they have not been admitted 
within the precincts. See La Martine’s Travels 
in the East, p. 84., Chambers’ ed. 1839. 

T. J. Buckron. 


Lichfield. 


Church and State (2™ S. i. 375.) — The passage 
| inquired for by Gastros is probably the follow- 
ing : 

“ My opinion is, that the establishment is framed not 
for the sake of making the Church political, but for the 
| purpose of making the state religious.” 

This occurs in Lord Chancellor Eldon’s letter to 
Rev. M. Surtees, Feb. 1825. I quote from Dr. 
Wordsworth’s Theophilus Anglicanus, pt. 111. ch. ii. 


A. A.D. 


Hiding-places of Priests (2™ §. i. 182.) — There 
was at Weybridge, . . . Lord Thomas Howard, 
who, . . . leading me about the house made no 
scruple of showing me all the hiding-places of the 
priests, and where they said mass. — Evelyn's 
Diary, April 25, 1678. 

Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


The Ten Commandments (2™ §. i. 379.) —Your 
| correspondent F, C. H. says that in most French 
Prayer-Books the commandments are given at 
length in prose. Perhaps so; but in the example 
adduced it is not the case. As this topic has 
been introduced into “ N. & Q.,” it may be worth 
printing the following concise and accurate state- 
ment from Professor Browne’s Exposition of the 
Articles: 

“The second commandment is joined with ile ac- 
cording to the reckoning of the Church of Rome. This is 
not to be esteemed a Romish novelty. It will be found 
so united in the Masoretic Bibles; the Masoretic Jews 
dividing the tenth commandment (according to our reck- 
oning) into two. What the Roman Church deals un- 
fairly in is, that she teaches the commandments popularly 
only in epitome; and that, so having joined the first and 
second together, she virtually omits the second, recount- 
ing them in her catechisms, &c., thus: 1. Thou shalt 
have none other gods but Me. 2. Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy God in vain. 3. Remember 
that thou keep holy the Sabbath Day, &c. By this me- 
thod her children and other less instructed members are 
often ignorant of the existence in the decalogue of a pro- 
hibition against idolatry.” — P. 527. note (edition 2nd.). 


A. A. D. 
“ Starboard,” “ Larboard,” “ Port” (2™ S. i. 
335.) — In nautical language board means the 





space comprehended between any two places where 
the ship changes her course by tacking; or, it is 
the line over which she runs between tack and 
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tack when turning to windward, or sailing against 
the direction of the wind. The non-nautical in- 
quirer may conceive the extent of the board by 
imagining a zigzag of any length, the extreme 
angles of which are points in the board. If a ship 
by such zigzag course makes only a little advance 
forward, she is said to make a short board; but if 
instead of advancing, the current or other accident 
cause her to recede, she is said to make a stern 
board. 

When the helm is put to starboard, or to the 
right side of the ship or board as the helmsman 
looks to her head, the vessel goes to the left. 
When the helm is put to larboard, the vessel’s 
course is to the right of the board, or zigzag. 
These words closely resemble each other amongst 
the chief maritime nations of the North Sea: 


Starboard, larboard - - English. 
Stribord, basbord - - French. 
Steuerbord, backbord - German. 
Stuurboord, bakboord - - Duteh. 
Steorbord, baecbord - - Danish or 


Ang.-Sax. 
It therefore appears that starboard has reference 
to the s/ern, whilst larboard refers to the stem of 
the vessel. Bak in Dutch means the forecastle. 
Port used in lieu of larboard refers, I conceive, 
to the direction in which the port of destination 
lies. The probability is that when boats and 
ships were first moved by oars, one oar would be 
at the stem to pull the vessel out of her straight 
course, say to the right, whilst another oar would 
be at the stern to pull her to the left. In the 
Thames, bad sailers, such as the heavy barges, are 
often to be seen thus directed, the more necessary 
where any strong current runs, or where quick- 
hess in turning or tacking is much needed. I 
consider that the term larbord is a corruption of 
basbord, as that is a corruption of bakboord. The 
word stower means a boat-hook when used in- 
stead of the oar. T. J. Buckron. 
Lichfield. 


Doorhead and other Inscriptions (2™ §S., i. 379.) 
~— Alphonso Fonseca, Archbishop of Toledo, 
founded a college and chapel at Salamanca, and 
placed on it the following inscription : 


“Ad Dei omnipotentis gloriam; ad Virginis matris 
honorem: ad beati Jacobi Zebedxi laudem; ad Divini 
numinis purissimum cultum; ad reipublice perpetuam 
utilitatem ; ad propriw civitatis magnificentiam et splen- 
dorem; ad pauperum nobilium ingenia sublevanda; ad 
cleri augmentum; ad sui animi piam memoriam et cor- 
poris perpetuum domicilium.” 


A certain proud knight, we read, caused these 
lines to be inscribed over the gateway of his 
castle : 

“ Decretum detur ne dormiat aut epuletur 
Hic gens villana, sed Achilles, Plato, Diana,” 


meaning that no one should be received into his 


house but knights, philosophers, or noble ladies. 
| Afterwards he repented of his vanity and pride, 
and resolved to entertain chiefly the poor. So he 
removed the former inscription, and substituted 
the following : 


“ Muta decretum, Sanctorum suscipe cetum 
Nudum Martinum, Lazarum, Jacobum peregrinum.” 


by which names he signified that henceforth the 
naked and poor, the sick and infirm, the exile and 
the pilgrim, would be his guests. (Joan. Major, 
Magnum Speculum, 501.) 

In the country-house of Giacomo Gianfiliazzi, 
near Marignolle, where Leo X. was received to 
hospitality on his journey to Florence, the memory 
of the visit was perpetuated by these lines, in- 
scribed on the bedroom of his holiness : 


“ Dulcis et alta quies decimo pergrata Leoni 
Hic fuit: hinc sacrum jam reor esse locum.” 
CreyYREP. 


Arboreal and Floral Decorations of Churches 
(2™ S. i. 267.) —The parish church of Hordley 
in Shropshire is always profusely decked with 
birch boughs on Whitsunday ; and this is not any 
revival, but a custom from time immemorial in 
that parish. It is also decked with evergreens on 
Easter Sunday. A friend writing from Auckland, 
New Zealand, says of the church in which he 
officiates, that on last Christmas Day “ it was 
beautifully decked with ferns, with the beautiful 
Pohotokana with its crimson blossoms, and with 
other flowers.’ One is rejoiced to hear of the 
traditional customs of Old England being kept up 
on the Midsummer Christmas Day of the southern 
world, Wii Fraser, B.C.L. 


Alton, Staffordshire. 


With reference to the remarks of your cor- 
respondent Curupert Brepe on this subject, it 
may be interesting to some of your readers to 
know, that the practice of decorating churches at 
Easter with evergreens and flowers prevails to a 
great extent in the city and neighbourhood of 
Oxford. The custom also survives in the parish 
of St. Margaret, Westminster. Perhaps some of 
your readers may be able to say why Easter is 
so much less generally observed in this way now 
than Christmas? and also, whether in early days 
both festivals were in this respect observed alike ? 

J. G. T. 

Facetious Writer (2™ S. i. 313. 402.) — Let me 
suggest Swift's Tale of a Tub, preface: 

“ There are certain common privileges of a writer, the 
benefit whereof I hope there will be no reason to doubt; 
particularly that where I am not understood, it shall be con- 
cluded that something very useful and profound is couched 


underneath,” &c. 
A. B. 


Horsley Family (2™ 8. i. 375.) — Will your 
correspondent E. E, Bryne have the goodness to 
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furnish me with a more detailed blazon of Bishop 
Horsley’s arms, than his mention of “a horse's 
head bridled” would enable me to note. 

In reply to his Query, I beg to say, that I do 
not think any attempt was ever made to trace the 
late Bishop of St. Asaph to the Saxon leader ; 
and that the bearing of horses’ heads bridled is, as 
he will see, by reference to any heraldic dic- 
tionary, common to several families of the name 
of Horsley and Horsey. W. K. R. Beprorp. 

Sutton Coldfield. 


“ A sunbeam passes through pollution unpolluted” 
(2™ S. i. 114. 304.) — The same idea is expressed 
in Lilie’s Euphues. I quote from the edition of 
1617, in which, at sign B. 2., occurs the passage : 
“ The sunne shineth upon the dunghill and is not cor- 

rupted.” 

I know not whether it occurs in the earlier 
editions, of which four appeared previous to 
Bacon's Advancement of Learning. J. F. M. 


Crafty Innkeeper at Grantham (2™ §. i. 232.) — 
Did this practical joke originate at Grantham ? 
I have heard two or three versions of the tale, 
neither of which correspond with that given by 
H. Kensineton ; unfortunately I omitted making 
any note of them: but I recollect that one, the 
most ludicrous, set forth how an elderly gentle- 
man, who had long been kept to his room by an 
attack of the gout, was instantaneously cured—at 
least so far, as to enable him to take to his heels— 
through witnessing the sudden descent of an imp 
of darkness similar to that mentioned by your 
correspondent, into his bedroom ; such imp having, 
after a lengthened tour of observation on the roof 
of the house, mistaken, on his return to the lower 
regions, the pot from which he emerged on his 
ascent. 

Whether the fact narrated by H. Kensrncron 
gave rise to this version, or whether some such 
story as this enabled “mine host” to decide on 
what may be called the most sovtable method of 
expelling his unwelcome customers, deponent 
knoweth not. R. W. Hackxwoop. 


Signal Whistle (2™ S. i. 374.) —This instru- 
ment, on its introduction to the public, was called 
the “Proteus whistle;” and Prerrer is quite 
right in saying that it was a powerful one. 1 be- 
lieve it is still to be procured at most shops where 
articles for the use of sportsmen are sold, gun- 
smiths, &c. ; and if my memory serves me rightly 
as to place, I have seen it very lately at a gun- 
makers on the south side of Cornhill. 

I do not know about the “ three miles,” that is 
a long whistle; but I can say thus much, that 


when they first came out, [ had the pleasure of | 


hearing the effect produced by’one at a distance 
of about three yards; and I sincerely hope, that 





the next time I am treated to any exhibition of 
their power, I may be not far short of three miles 
distant from the performer. 
Although they are really so effective, from what 
I recollect, I do not think that any purchaser has 
to pay dearly for his whistle, the price of course 
varying as the power, make, &c. 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Sardinian Motto (1"* S. xii. 509.) —The letters 
F. E. R. T. were stamped instead of a motto on 
each of the fifteen links of the collar worn by the 
Knights of the Annunciada, which order was insti- 
tuted by Amadeus VIIL., first Duke of Savoy, 
“at what time he defended Rhodes from the 
Turks, 1409.” 

Heylin says, and he takes them to stand for 
“ Fortitudo,” &c., adding afterwards : 

“So from this victory (for every repulse of the be- 
sieger is a victory to the besieged) there arose a double 
effect. First, the institution of this order; second, the 
assumption of the present arms of this duchy, where are 
gu. a cross arg; this being the Cross of St. John of 
Jerusalem, whose knights at that time were owners of 


the Rhodes.” 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Captain McCluer (2™ §. i. 353.) —In 1803, a 
thin quarto volume of seventy-two pages, intitled 
A Supplement to the Account of the Pelew Islands, 
by the Reverend John Pearce Hockin, of Exeter 
College, Oxford, M.A., was printed by Messrs. 
W. Bulmer & Co., for Captain Henry Wilson 
(sold by Messrs Nicol, and J. Asperne) ; in which 
your correspondent Unepa will find the sequel of 
Captain M‘Cluer’s history. It appears that the 
East India Company, in the month of August, 
1790, sent two vessels under his command to the 
Pelew Islands; and after some intercourse with 
the natives and other occurrences, one of these 
having sailed for China, Captain M°Cluer, from 
whatever cause, in February, 1793, gave up the 
command of the other for the express purpose of 
remaining as a settler on the islands. After con- 
tinuing in them, however, about fifteen months, 
he contrived to get over to the English factory at 
Macao, hoping to be again employed, and in 1797, 
having regained his health which had suffered, 
and protured a vessel, removed his family and pro- 
perty from the islands, a part of which, having 

een transferred to another ship, arrived in safety 
at Bombay ; with the remainder he proceeded in 
his own vessel to Bengal, “ from whence he again 
sailed, and was never more heard of, nor any of 
his crew.” —P. 55. Ovris. 


Hydrophobic Patients Smothered (2™ S. i. 362.) 
—From the nature of the calamity and the 
secrecy sometimes observed in regard to it among 
the relations of the deceased, it is difficult to ad- 
duce specific instances; but in Scotland I believe 
that it was once held more than a “ popular de- 
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lusion ” to use means to hasten the end of persons 
afflicted with this cruel malady when there was 
no hope of relief. Inhumanity was not at all the 
motive, rather the reverse; nor do I think the 
practice proceeded from any superstitious feeling, 
but from the general terror struck around through 
the operations of the disease, and the mischief it 
might occasion. What is said to have been the 
common mode of terminating their sufferings was 
to smother them between two feather-beds. An 
old gentleman mentioned to me thirty years ago, 
in such a manner as if he had entertained his 
suspicions, of a young man belonging to a re- 
spectable family who died in the last rabid stage 
of hydrophobic delirium. In Scotland the want 
of coroners’ inquests as in England prevents many 
interesting circumstances connected with extra- 
ordinary cases from coming to light. No doubt 
matters are now better managed than in bygone 
times by the diligence of sheriffs and of other 
authorities, in making investigations and thorough 
legal examinations and “ proofs,” but the result 
of whose labours are little known unless the sub- 
ject of criminality be such as to induce a public 
ttial. Some discussion has occasionally taken 
place on this as a topic for legislation, but nothing 
has ever been done, and the country wags on. 


Spelling of Names Uncertain (2™ S. i. 372.) — 
P. B. has started a subject very suitable to the 
pages of “N. & Q.,” and its investigation may 
explain some of the incongruities of nomenclature. 
As a small contribution this way, I may mention 
that I have a couple of books before me which 
furnish an example, viz. The Highland Spectator, 
8vo., 1744; and The Chain of Fate, §c., or, Ad- 
ventures of a North Briton, 8vo., 1756. On the 
title of the first the author calls himself John 
Breuhowse, of Perth ; while in the latter, although 
anonymous, we can clearly trace the same in- 
dividual as John Breues. He seems to have given 
his friends in the north the slip, but in a dedica- 
tion “To my worthy and much honoured cre- 
ditors,” engages to set aside for them the profits 
of The Highland Spectator. The man who could 
thus reduce Breuhowse to Breues, might commit 
the atrocity of deriving both from Bruce. J. O. 


Holly Fences (2 §. i. 335. 398.) —I omitted 
to answer the inquiry of W. P. A., because I 
thought it most likely the owner of those initials 
was resident, about ten years ago, within a hun- 
dred miles of Blackheath, and knew a great deal 
more about planting holly or anything else for 
fences, than I, or most of your other correspond- 
ents, could tell him. As, however, three of your 
correspondents have answered his inquiry, and 
not one of them has given a direction which I 
have found most essential to the growth of the 
plant, Iam induced to send it to you for their 


benefit. It is this: Plant in September and Oc- 
tober in damp weather only, not before the rains 
have penetrated far enough into the ground to 
moisten it, and whilst the ground is yet warm. 
Be very careful of the roots; and if the supply 
comes from your own nursery, or from a nursery 
close adjoining, never lift more plants at one time 
than can be again planted before their fibres be- 
come affected by drought. If supplied from a 
distant nursery, the lifting and packing should be 
done with great care, the roots should be covered 
and packed in damp moss, and on no account ex- 


| posed to the air during their transport; and on 
| their arrival be carefully covered with earth for 








the present, and planted as soon as possible. 
Areernon Hort Warre has surely forgotten 

the yew, the box, and the spurge laurel, when he 

writes “holly, the only indigenous English ever- 

green.” Geo. E. Frere. 
Royden Hall, Diss. 


Macaulay and the Editor of the Sidney Pupers 
(2™ S. i. 266.)— Dr. Rock is quite right in 
stating that the editor of the Sidney Papers was 
not Serjt. Blencowe; but he is mistaken in suppos- 
ing that the gentleman is not in any way connected 
with the profession of the law. He was called in 
due course to the Bar by the Hon. Society of the 
Inner Temple; and, but for his other qualifica- 
tions as a county magistrate, it might be thought 
this circumstance had some influence in his se- 
lection for the office of Deputy Chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions for East Sussex, the duties of 
which he continues to discharge with his accus- 
tomed ability. This communication has been de- 
layed, thinking Dr. Rock would discover his error 
and correct himself. W.S. W. 


Perpetual Curates not represented in Convoca- 
tion (1* S. ix. 351.) — I have received an answer 
to this Query from the Rev. J. M. Neale, and I 
insert it for the advantage of other readers of 
“N.& Q.” Mr. Neale writes to me that, — 

“Tn the contested election for Ely Diocese of 1734, the 
numbers were, Perkins 40, Hetherington 36, Colbatch 
56. Colbatch protested, on the ground that a perpetual 
curate had voted for Hetherington.” 

He says also that he had other instances in his 
mind when he wrote the passage which occasioned 
my query on the right of perpetual curates to 
convocational suffrages. Can any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” supply me with them ? 

WitriaM Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


Minster Lovel (2™ S. i. 230. 401.) —W.H. W.T. 
will find a long account of Lord Lovel of Tich- 
marsh in Hutchins’s History of Dorset, and also in 
Anderson's House of Yory, in both of which the 
legend of his being found walled up in Minster 
Lovell is given. M. C, 
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Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


If another Sir Thomas Browne should arise up among 
us, to discourse of the Vu/gar and Common Errors of our 
own days, he would certainly devote a chapter to the 
exposure of that fallacy on which witlings delight to 
exercise themselves, namely, that the writings of Shak- 
speare have been injured by the labours of the Commen- 
tators. A grosser perversion of the truth has ne wer been 
put forward. Great as was the genius of Shakspeare, 
who wrote not for his own age, but for al! time, his writ- 
ing rs are so marked by the characteristics of his own ge, 
by allusions to the manners, customs, habits, m ode of 
thinking, of those by whom he was surrounded, that it 
would require a genius as great as his own to appreciate 
those writings, unassisted by the labours of the men 
whoin these false critics venture to denounce. These re- 
= have been drawn from us by two admirable 

rolumes: Shakspeare’s England, or, Shetches of our Soc ial 
History in the Reign of Elizabeth, by G. W. Thornbury, 
in which the author has, in “a series of elaborated groups 
carefully studied from old plays and forgotten pamphlets, 
and illustrated by nearly all existing contemporary 
literature,”” endeavoured to “ lead his readers a long, ram- 
bling, gossiping walk through Ludgate, up Cheap, and 
into Paul’s; then away to the Beargarden in Southwark, 
at the * Globe,’ re As You Like It is acting; and 
back to make a nicht of it at the * Devil Tavern,’ where 
the players and poets meet, just under the chimes of Saint 
Dunstan:” and this “in the days of gilt rapiers and 
roses on the shoes, of ruff and fardingale, of peaked 
starched beards and slashed hose — when forks were a 
novelty, and tobacco-smoking the last caprice of fashion.” 
The task which he has thus undertaken, Mr. Thornbury 
has certainly accomplished, and most effectually; and in 
his two volumes presents us with a most instructive com- 
ment on the manners of the people whom Shakspeare 
painted. In his compilation, Mr. Thornbury appears to 
have ransacked the literature of the time with grea 
industry; and to have put together with great ability 
and exquisite word-painting the materials so accumu- 
lated. As a pleasant and most graphic introduction to 
the study of Shakspeare, these volumes are clearly 
destined to fill a foremost place on the shelves of every 
student of the great dramatist. While to those, if there 
be any such, who care not to devote themselves to this 
study, but yet would fain know how the world wagged 
in England when Elizabeth —that lion-hearted woman, 
and English-souled —sat-on the throne; and what was 
the social condition of the nation at that eventful period 
of our history, we can promise that they will find the 
informafion they desire told in a most instructive manner 
in these two pleasant volumes. 

Mr. Bohn has just issued two volumes, which must be 
all but indispensable to the library table of every reading 
man. The first isa Dictionary of Latin Quotations, Pro- 
verbs, Maxims, and Mottos, Classical and Medieval, 
cluding Law Terms and Phrases, with a Selection of Greek 
Quotations, edited by H. T. Riley, B.A., which we have 
no doubt will be found what it professes to be, namely, 
“ more copious, correct, and complete than any yet pub- 
lished.” We have in some cases tested its correctness; 
and as to its copiousness, that is shown by the fact that 
the number of Latin Quotations given in previous col- 
lections has in this edition been quadrupled, while the 

Greek Quotations have been extended from about twenty- 
five to upwards of five hundred; the whole together 
amounting to upwards of eight thousand. 

The second work to which we have referred to is, how- 
ever, of still higher utility. It is a double volume of 


where 


in- 


Bohn’s Scientific Library, and although professedly a new 
edition of a well-known work, Bilair’s Chronological 
Tables, all that remains of that original is the general 
outline. In the present work, which is entitled Biair’s 
Chronological Tables, Revised and Enlarged, comprehending 
the Chronology and History of the World from the Earliest 
Times to the Russian Treaty of Peace, April, 1856, by 
J. Willoughby Rosse, the editor has consulted, ex- 
amined, and tested the labours of preceding chronologists ; 
and certainly he exhibits in his preface such a series of 
blunders and misstatements in their writings, as com- 
pletely justify the charges of want of accuracy which 
he brings against them. That Mr. Rosse himself may 
have nodded we shall be quite prepared to learn, because 
looking to the thousands of facts and dates which he has 
collected together, we believe it to be impossible that errors 
should not have crept in among them; but a perusal of 
his preface will show the conscientious zeal with which 
he has undertaken his task, and we believe an examina- 
tion of the volumes will show that his general accuracy 
has equalled his zeal. The book is certainly a very 
useful one, and will as certainly be rendered most com- 
plete when accompanied by the proposed Index of Dates 


BOOKS AND 
WANTED 


ODD VOLUMES 
TO PURCHASE. . 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 


Liovn's Treatise on Liont anno Visionw. 8Svo. 

Mackin tosn's Erntcat Paitosoray, wrra Waewer.'’s Parrace. 

Tue Piares wivsraatine Cuanternorx's Histone pe L'Iue Esrao- 
NOLE ov pe 8. Dominique. 


Wanted by W. B. Xelly, 8. Grafton Street, Dublin. 


Daniet’s Vovace nounp Guear Barraiv. 1818. Folio. First Vol. 


wanted, 
Jor RNAL For 1838, 
Toanxer's Hisrony or Exotaxn pcaine tae Resor or Henny VIII. 
8vo. Is. First Vol. Wanted. 
Awnvat Reowsrer ror 1826, 7. 9. 31. 51. 


Wanted by Thos. Millard, 70. Newgate Street, City. 


Aatices ta Correspondents, 


Owing to the necessity of going to press on Wednesday instead of Thurs- 
day, in conse 4 nee of the general holiday, we have to apologise to several 


friends for the postponement of their communications. 


Anprew Hay Lerwick) . The inscription on the Russian medal is 
thus translated ‘o rue Conqueror. Prace Conciepep wirn tae 
Poure, Juv, 1774. It was doubtless p erwe to commemorate the Treaty 
a Kutc h k Kainardji, July 21, 1774. 


. Mansereto Ivoneny. French envelope kindly forwarded by, 
our correspondent is one of a form well known to the manufacturers of 
this country. but not considered by them peculiarly secure. We are in- 
by what is probably the best authority on this subject that a per- 
am secure envelope has yet to be The greatest security at 
yresent attainable is by the use of a weil made adhesive enve care- 
Puily closed, and then sealed with the best wax. 


formec 
discovered. 


Sramronp Butt Ronnxine. We have a copy of the song asked for by 


Er Fracen. How can we forward it 


Ma. Barnes’ Day Cottopion Process. The length of the photographic 
articte ia the present No. has compelled us to postpone our notices of this 
process, and of the two admirable pictures produced by it, which have been 
sent to us by the author. 


“Nores ann Qvenairs™ is published at noon on Fr ‘iday, so that th 
Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 
deliver them t their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


“ Nores axp Quenres”™ is also issued in Monthly Parts. for the con- 
renience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the un- 

ee weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it monthly. W hile parties 
resident in the country or abroad, who may be desirous of receiving the 

weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded dire ct from the 
Publisher. The subscription for the stamped edition of “ Notes anv 
Qoenizs” (including a very copious Index) is cleven shillings and four- 
pence for six months, which may be paid by P unt Office Order, drawn in 
— our of the Publisher, Mn. Gronos Bux, No. 186. Fleet Street. 





